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-A Summer of 
~Music and the Out-of-Doors 
for Boys 


Mornincs or Music 
AFTERNOONS OF THE Out-or-Doors 
Weex-Enps or MountTAIN CAMPING 


(@ Every boy makes his own in- 
struments and discovers for 
himself each stage in the devel- 
opment of music. 

@ Every boy learns to speak and 
write music through group 
singing, to read music through 
ensemble playing on the in- 
struments he makes and to 
know the beauty of music 
through individual instruction 
in violin and piano. 

[The afternoons are spent in 
swimming, games, and field 
trips for nature study, with 
longer trips over the week-ends 
under the supervision of com- 
petent councilors. 


Booklet on Request 
DIRECTOR 
ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M. 
Address 


LAWRENCE SMITH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, NY. 
or 
EDGEWOOD SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONN. 


~ 




















CAMP OUTLOOK 
ASHFORD, CONN. 


Special and_ individual 
care given the little folks 
at this unique camp sit- 
uated on one of the high- 
est hills in Conn., midst 
pines and enormous wood- 
lands. Private lake. Con- 
ducted by a Lenox Hill 
Hospital nurse. Highest 
credentials. For informa- 
tion write Miss M. H. 
Fuhrmann, Camp Out- 
look, Ashford, Conn., or 
120 W. 58th, N.Y.C. 
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CAMP WAGANAKI for Boys '™ Sxz,ies'en 


of Maine 


This camp has a distinctive group spirit which 
has developed thru years of strong leadership 
and an unusual number of boys who return year 
after year. 49 boys. 


Mr. & Mrs. Carle O. Warren, 
1145 Thornton Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





A Conscientious Directory of 


SCHOOLS & 


CAMPS 


AVE you a child who needs the 

benefits of camp life this summer? 
It was not so long ago that the camp 
was an experiment, but today its very 
real advantages are widely recognized. 
Each year thousands of youngsters 
spend a golden summer of vigorous, 
health-building outdoor life, achieve 
true mental growth and make gay, 
happy associations that send them back 
to school more alert and eager-minded 
than ever before. 

BUT there are camps and camps; and 
no mother will willingly pack her 
youngsters off without first making sure 
what manner of camp they are going to. 
The choice of the camp is of tremen- 
dous importance. We are giving you 
in this issue an article which we believe 
will be of real help to you in making 
that choice. (“Choosing the Camp” 
on page 12.) It contains a list of ques- 
tions which every parent should keep in 
mind in considering camps. 

We sincerely believe that that article 
and this Directory of Summer Camps 
will aid you in making a wise choice. 

Not all the good camps, of course, are 
listed here, because the Directory is a 
new department, but every camp listed 
is recommended. 

We suggest that you write now to 
these camps and any others which you 
know by reputation. Give yourself 
plenty of time to make a good decision. 

“Choosing the Camp,” together with 
its companion article, “Choosing the 
School,” which appeared in the March 
issue, have been reprinted as separate 
pamphlets and may be had at 1c each. 
Stamps or coins accepted. Address 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
553 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Eastern Schools & Camps—Boys 


BONNIE DUNE, “*Si.s:°* 


The Nautical Camp for Boys. A _ unique 
program for health and happiness. Selected 
group that demands the best. Boys 8-14 years 
of age. Membership limited. Camp Chequesset, 
The Nautical Camp for Girls, also on Cape Cod, under same 
management Girls over 11 For 
Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers 
16 Parkside Road r 
Providence, R. I 





information write 


Dwight L. Rogers, Jr. 
47 West 45th St. 
New York City 


BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOOL 


“FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE" 
47th Year 

A Private Preparatory School for Boys. All grades. Smal! 
Classes and Individual Instruction. A thorough education, 
sound physical training, development of manly character 
Kindergarten, Primary and Junior Departments. 

Swimming pool—gymnasium—playground—School bus 
calls for boys. Outing classes for young boys. 

Illustrated catalog upon request 

309 to 315 West 83rd St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 5639 








CHESTNUT HILL 
A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Inthe 
open hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia. 
Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. T. R. 


HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 








Eastern Schools & Camps—Boys 











T. JOHNS 





CLS ; (ole) & 


Moditied military 
habits, mental alertness, physical training 
Prep., or Business. Jndividual Instruction. (Gym, Pool, 
Athletics.) Separate Junior School. For catalog address 
WILLIAM ADDISON BANNEY, A.M., PRINCIPAL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON,N. Y. 


For manly boys. for orderly 


College 








IRVING SCHOOL For Boys 
in beautiful, historic Irving country. 90th year. Pre- 
pares for college and technical schools. Modern plant, 
complete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming pool. All 
athletics. Catalog. Address Headmaster, Box 950, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N 





Eastern Schools & Camps—Co-Ed 








WALPOLE CAMPS 
Walpole, N. H. 


Camp For Children—3-10 yrs. Expert Manage- 
ment. Councilors, Housemothers, Constructive Play. 
Pony Carts. 

Tutoring Camp, College Entr., Girls Taught How 
to Study, Horseback Riding, Tennis, Golf, Music. 
Directors—Mrs. Mary S. Moore, A.B., Mrs. Anna A 
Birmingham, A.B., Newtonville, Mass. 





A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 











MERRICOURT 


Combines outdoor life with home care and com- 
fort; an ideal place for children 3-10 for whom 
camp life may be too strenuous. $100 per mo. $1,100 
per yr. Booklet. Tutoring and Music arranged. 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


Foint. A Mother 
Children 3 to 12 
studies Outdoor 
Ww. B. STODDARD, 
ring 4). 





Connecticut, 
School 
One hour 
sports 


Directress 


Stamford Shippan 

Episcopal Open all year. 
from New York. Usual 

Summer Camp Mrs 
(Phone Stamford 1771 





School & Camp Information 








WHICH CAMP OR SCHOOL? 


A list of approved Camps and Schools and ‘‘How to 
Select a Camp” will be sent to parents desiring a 
sound basis for meking their selection. Information 
absolutely free. Write or call 

CARLE O. WARREN 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


[Boarding Schools 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools in U. 8 
Finishing, Military, Collegiate, et 
Eprcators refer Boys or Girls or Parents here 
Free Public Bureau State Chartered 20th year 
FREE Catalogs and Apvice on SCHOOLS (or sum 
mer camps) MEETING NEEDS. PhoneBRYANT1140 ; 
American Schools Association 
1212 C Times Bidg., N. Y., or Stevens Bidg., Chi. 


Camps - Information 


Eastern Schools & Camps—Girls 
MAST COVE CAMP, Eliot, Maine 


Children 4 to 14. Small family group. Experi- 
enced, sympathetic care, under the personal super 
vision of the directors Salt water bathing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Directors of Chevy 
Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Eastern Schools & Camps—Girls 








Deerbrook Camp 


00 Acres on Top of 
Yermont Mountains 
Horseback riding. canoeing, swimming, 
tennis, mountain climbing, all outdoor 
sports, handcrafts. This camp meets 
the modern requirements for hygienic 
living. Running water, shower baths 

Ask for Booklet 
Homer K. Unperwoop. M.A., Yale 
Isapet E. UNperwoop, B.A , Smith 
New London, Ct., 236 Hempsiead St. 





















A re _N I Yor girls 
= Ware, Mass. 
in the 


== Berkshires 


4% hours from New Gork-400 Acres-Mile of lake front 
Gypsy Trips -Riding-All Activities-Rote 4225-Booklet 
iss Mery J Baker, Were, Messachuselts 














CAMP ALLEGRO 


SILVER LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
All camp activities. Riding and water sports specialties 
Hidden trails to follow, hiking trips, camp-fire kabobs 
horseback picnics. dancing in Sylvan Theatre. Junior and 
Senior Camps Tents and bungalows Enrollment 
limited Inclusive fee Tenth season Booklet 

MRS. BLANCHE CARSTENS 

313 Gardens Apt. Forest Hills, N. Y 


CAMP CARILLON 
LAKE GEORGE 


A camp for girls from 5 to 15 years old 
Booklet 
MAE I. NALLY 
59 West 10th Street New York City 

















CAMP IDYLE WYLD 

Three Lakes, Wisconsin 
The Camp for Younger Girls. (7-16.) Limited to fifty 
All regular camp activities, including horseback riding, 
aquaplaning, long camping trips, dancing, etc. Most 
careful supervision and instruction in all water activities 
Physician, graduate nurse and college graduate counsel- 
lors form camp staff. Members of Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation. Highly approved by Chicago Board of Health 
survey. Fee, $350. Booklet sent upon request. (Please 
include age and school year of applicant). 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Bishop. Directors, Three Lakes. 

fis 
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CAMPgNIWAUNA 


in the mountains of New Jersey. High 

ultitude. Junior and Senior camps. All land and 

water sports. Horseback riding included in fee 
Lotta Rowe Anthony, Branchville, N. J. 


For Girls 








TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil. Excellent instruction, care and 
influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Remove germs as well as dirt 
with this hygienic toilet soap 


UST touching books, fond- 
ling pets, handling toys, 
money, telephones — and 
countless other things that 
youngsters and grown-ups, 
too, must do—may leave dis- 
ease germs on hands. 

Health authorities say hands 
may carry germs of 27 diseases. 
See list below. 

That’s why it’s safer for every 
one always to use Lifebuvy. Its 
antiseptic lather removes germs 
as well as dirt. 


Young and old alike find it 
a joy to use Lifebuoy. It keeps 
complexionsclearand smooth; 
makes hair lustrous. And Life- 
buoy is so refreshing that mil- 
lions bathe with it every day. 
It gives lasting freedom from 
body odor. 


Lifebuoy’s clean hygienic 
scent—which quickly evapo- 
rates after rinsing—tells youit 
gives greater protection. Get 
Lifebuoy today. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge. Mase. 


Germ Diseases 


hands maycarry home 


—just from touching things 

















RAY COURT 


On-the- Sound accrepiTeo 
A Schook for wholesome 
atmosphere 
IR I S: usual 
studies. 
Secretarial, ” 
Arts, Crafts, 

Music, Riding, Beach Athletics. 
CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 

BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Compiled by LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Colds Diphtheria Measles Influenza 
ronsillitis Searlet Fever Pink Eye Carbuncles 
Mumps Chickenpox Otitis Impetigo 
Ring worm Septicemia Ear Infection Skin Infection) 
Whouvuping Boils Pharyngitis Social 

Cough Bronchitis Small pox Diseases 
Erysipelas Typhoid Tuberculosis Cerebro Spinal 
Laryngitis Dysentery Pneumonia Meningitis 


* The way Influenza spreads is unknown 
so take every precaution 


ifebuo 


HEALTH SOAP 
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or hands « face: bath, 


"’ 


How to take care of your 


children’s feet 













RACTICALLY every child is 

born with perfect feet. But 
foot defects are acquired by the grow- 
ing foot, which is plastic and easily 
molded. Feet neg- 
lected in childhood 
may cause years of 
suffering later. 

Be sure, for one 
thing, that your children’s stockings 
always are long enough. Short 
stockings will bend toes out of line. 
They also throw the foot joints out 
of position which often causes bun- 
ions. Woolen stockings should be 
dried on a form so they wiil 
not shrink. However, if 
stockings are too large, they 
have a tendency to bunch 
and crowd the foot. 


Children should be taught 
to walk lightly with their 
tees pointed straight ahead. 
The child who points his 
toes out is placing the body 
weight on the inner and 
weaker side of the foot which 
weakens the arches and leads 





foot in arched formation 
need exercise to keep the 
strength required for this task. 

Shoes selected with this thought 
in mind will prevent arch trouble 
in later life. 

In Cantilever Shoes your chil- 
dren’s feet can exercise and de- 
velop the springy arch strength 

they need. For these natural 
shoes are flexible from toe to 

heel like the foot. They are 
naturally shaped with room 

for the toes and they fit the 
growing foot without re- 
stricting it in any way. The heel 
of the Cantilever is slightly higher 
on the inner side which induces a 
child to walk naturally with 

toes pointing straight ahead. 
Cantilever Shoes for junior 

misses, young girls and boys are 
good-looking and durable. There is 
an exclusive Cantilever dealer 

in practically every city in the 
United States where Canti- 
lever Shoes will be fitted con- 
scientiously. If your local store is not 





mal feet to go barefoot, for the foot is 
made to support itself. The muscles 
that hold the twenty-six bones of the 


to flat foot. oe 
listed in the phone book under*‘Canti- 


It will never hurt a child with nor- lever,"’ please use the coupon below. 


antilever 
\ Shoe 


For health and economy 
MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 





Coe Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
distance of most readers of this magazine. If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION Ke — 
407 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. “es 
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HE most pitiful sight in a modern city 

would be that of a lost child but for the 

fact that every possible facility of that city, 
governmental, philanthropic and the appeal of the 
press comes to the aid of that child. A few days 
ago New York suffered from a serious congestion 
of traffic while the police rescued a lost squirrel 
and restored it to the adjacent park from which it 
had strayed. Nobody made a fuss about the delay; 
everybody was so interested in the squirrel they 
didn’t think of the time wasted. 


Every day some of us lose our children beyond 
We had the opportunity to be their friend 
and guide and refuge and first aid in every time 
of trouble, but we didn’t see it as an opportunity. 
We tied up the cut finger with a warning to let 
broken glass alone; 


recall. 


we salved the burn with a re- 
proof as well as an ointment, but have we been 
as quick to salve hurt feelings, or tie up missing 
meanings with anything in life that would make 
“put away childish things” 
have we forgotten how much they meant to us in 


them clear? Having 


childhood days? 


It is not enough to be parents; we must be 
friends, too. It is at least as important for us to 
establish friendly relations with our children as it 
is for our country to maintain friendly relations 
with any foreign power. But friendship must be 
based on understanding and a sufficient sense of 
equality so that each may speak his mind frankly, 
sure that his opinions will be received with a cer- 
tain amount of respect if not of acquiescence. When 
the parent is interested in whatever the child re- 
gards seriously, there is ground for hope that true 
friendship may develop between parent and child. 
And if, as Emerson tells us, “every man passes his 
life in the search after friendship,” why not, while 
we have the chance, make sure of friendships that 
shall be 
solidest thing we know?” 


“not glass threads or frost-work, but the 


LOST CHILDREN 


EDITORIAL MESSAGE 3% 
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But even community of interest between parents 
and children is not enough. 
have play, and some of our adult imaginations can 
hardly be moved on their creaking, rusty hinges. 
We must learn to imagine impossible things and 
enjoy the process, and important as the sense of 
humor is, if displayed at the wrong time it may be 
fatal to budding confidences. A child likes to be 
taken seriously. He does not object to religious 
teaching because he is expected to approach it with 


The imagination must 


awe, but because he is told to believe things he can- 
not understand, and then forbidden to ask ques- 
tions. We might make more progress in this direc- 
tion if we followed the directions of Lord Chester- 
field in his letters to his god-son. Before telling 
him that conscience is an infallible guide he pro- 
vides a test for conscience itself which would have 
saved" the world many a hideous scene where in- 
tolerance has had its way at stake and gibbet: 


“Your duty, to man,” he writes, “is very short 
and clear; it*is only to do to him whatever you 
would be willing he-should do to you. And remem- 
ber in all the business of life, to ask your conscience 
this question: ‘Should I be willing that this should 
be done to me?’ If your conscience, which will al- 
ways tell you the truth, answers, ‘No,’ do not do 
the thing.” 


There is no better place to apply the Golden 
Rule than in our dealings with our children. 
“Mother doesn’t understand” are sad words, but 
sadder still is, “Father doesn’t care.” Perhaps the 
child was right who insisted that it was not he, but 
his parents who were lost. At any rate, it is high 
time that parents and children found each other. 


Phary Sheree 


President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 














“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children” —PuHILLIPs BROOKS 















































BE POTTER 
A Painting by Charles Allan Winter 


In this picture, reminiscent of Couture or his pupil, 
W. Morris Hunt, are found all the fine qualities 
which make a masterpiece. Here is pattern, design, 
modulation of tone, technique and an in- 
teresting subject. The potter, molding clay to beauty 


drawing, 
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many 


analogy in 


and symmetry, su an analogy in the life of 

child where influences mold his character. 
With this mind, Miss Sangster has in- 
terpreted in the poem on the opposite page the art of 


the picture —The Art Editor. 



















































Che Potter 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


OT with the heavy weight of prying fingers, 
L That try to shape a soul to vague desires, 
But with a tenderness that grows and lingers, 
Although it passes through a thousand fires. 
So should we mould the lives of children, feeling 
A sympathy in all for which they strive, 
Guiding their thoughts, perhaps, but never stealing 
The vital spark that love should keep alive. 


HE potter who has made a dream of beauty 
Come true, in clay and color, with his hands, 
Is doing more than just his task, his duty, 
Is answering a call he understands. 
With gentleness he follows out a fashion, 
Set in his heart by One who shapes an earth, 
And so it is he gives a chill thing passion 
And loveliness of line, and thrilling mirth! 


OT with the heavy weight of minds grown older, 
Than those that we are trying hard to know; 
But with real reverence—should we be bolder, 
Than one who helps a lifeless vase to grow ? 
The potter’s hands bring fragile things, unbroken, 
Into a world of chaos. . . We, in turn 
Are touching unformed lives—and by this token 
We, who would leave them whole, have much 
to learn. 



































First Steps in CHARACTER 


ABY wakens from his nap and cries. Mother im- 
mediately picks him up. Another baby wakens 
from his nap and cries. His mother waits until 

he stops crying and then takes him from his crib. Both 
babies cry without being taught. The one baby is learning 
to cry in order to be taken up, the other baby is learning 
to stop crying in order to be taken up. Through social 
experimentation one baby discovers that the best thing 
to do is to cry and the other baby discovers that the best 
thing to do is to keep still. 

Two little boys were brought to a child study clinic. One 
child came to the building, met everyone graciously, looked 
around him expectantly, and said, “Now I should like 
you to show me everything that you have.” The other 
little boy was brought to the door and refused to enter. 
He viewed everyone with the greatest distrust. He evi- 
dently expected to have unfortunate experiences whenever 
he was put into a new situation with strange adults. Is 
it likely that the one boy inherited a tendency to trust peo- 
ple and that the other boy inherited a tendency to dis- 
trust people? If we could go back into the history of 
these two little boys we should probably find that in 
early infancy the one child learned that big people thwart- 
ed and interfered and were to be associated with un- 
pleasant experiences. The other child doubtless learned 
that big people treated little people squarely and were to be 
associated with very pleasant experiences. 

A study of children who present difficult problems to 
their parents brings to light the very great importance of 
early childhood habits in determining what kind of a per- 
son the baby is destined to be. We find that children as 
voung as three years of age have learned that they can 
create a very great sensation, 
can cause a large amount of un- 
easiness and disturbance on the 
part of ‘the mother by simply 
showing a disinclination to eat. 
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What chance has Dad? 
are past masters in the gentle art 
of managing parents 


By 
BEss V. CUNNINGHAM, PH.D. 


Institute of Child Welfare Research 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is very evident that children have special sets of habits 
for special people. One little girl who presented no prob- 
lem at all in a kindergarten group ran away from her mother 
daily. When her mother came to take her home she would 
begin to run, scampering up and down steps, down the 
slide, from one terrace to another, with the worried mother 
in frantic pursuit. If she had run from any other person it 
would have created no stir whatever for she would not have 
been pursued; but she had learned by experiment that it 
was pleasant and exciting to run from her mother. 

Another child, a boy, learned to behave one way with 
his father and in a totally different way with his mother. 
Whenever this child wanted his father to do something for 
him he would present his cause in much the same way as a 
lawyer pleads his case. He would name all of the reasons 
why he thought his father should do the thing that he wanted 
him to do. This was done without any anger or excite- 
ment. This same child would ask his mother for a favor, 
but would not even attempt to ask in an ordinary tone 
of voice. Although he debated with his father he whined 
to his mother. His environment and experience had taught 
him that whining was the pleasing thing in one instance 
and debating was the pleasing thing in the other. 

Not only did this small boy form the habit of adapting 
his behavior to the two very different adults who controlled 
his development, but it is not un- 
likely that he accepted both meth- 
ods as socially creditable. Perhaps 
his criterion of worth while and so- 
cially acceptable behavior could be 
thus expressed: “Does it work?” 
A series of social tests given to 
young children suggests that chil- 
dren frequently reason in this way. 

Some kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grade children were asked a 
number of questions in connection 
with pictures that were shown them. 
The object was to find out what they 
believed to be right. Each child 
chose from a number of pictures 
the answer which he considered 
best. We asked them, among other 
questions, ‘““What would you do if 
somebody wanted to borrow your 
book?” We were very much sur- 
prised to find that more than one- 
fourth of the children pointed to a 
picture which said “Hide it be- 
hind you so that he cannot get it,” 
and almost as many suggested, 
“Tell him he is a bad boy.” It is 
not unlikely that these methods 
had been effective in the actual 
experience of these children. 

To the question “What would 
you do if somebody hit you with- 
out meaning to do it?” the chil- 
dren were divided. There seemed 
to be a great difference of opin- 


Children 


BUILDING 


This article may be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of your Woman's 
Club, Parent Teacher Association, or Mothers’ 
Club. Or invite a group of your friends to read 
it together and discuss it informally. You will 
find a Program for Group Discussion based on 
this article on page 49 of this issue. 
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ion as to what the effective response might be. More 
than one-fourth of the children suggested “Tell his mother.” 
More than one-fourth chose “Hit him.’’ More than one- 
fourth indicated “Don’t do anything.” Thirteen per cent 
of the children said that they would cry. Evidently these 
had been effective methods of obtaining good results. 

Some of these children had apparently been left very 
much to themselves in determining right and wrong meth- 
ods of getting along with other children, or right and wrong 
character traits. These social tests suggested very definitely 
that children’s standards of right and wrong differ in many 
respects from the standards of adults. We found that the 
younger children were much more inclined to say that the 
thing to do in a doubtful situation is to “hit” or to “tell 
mother.” Older children judged much more wisely. 

Children need to be guided in their selection of responses. 
We find that nearly all small people need to have assistance 
in adjusting selfish habits to the more social habits which 
life demands. If we question the natural selfishness of lit- 
tle children we have but to watch the resistance which a 
baby will offer when any of his possessions may. be threat- 
ened, or watch the direct methods of control which children 
exercise with one another when property rights may be in 
question. It would be impossible for little children to form 
worthwhile socal habits without having at the same time 
a great deal of satisfaction while forming them. They 
seem to have two sets of habits built upon things they have 
tried and found pleasant. It is pleasant to be powerful and 
to make other people do as you wish. On the other hand it is 
pleasant to be with people and to be liked. The balance 
between the two kinds of habits depends largely upon the 
environment. Children need to prove to themselves how 
much they can do and how well they can do it. 

A study of the stories which little children tell illustrates 
the large part which adventure or exploration plays in the 
life of the small child. We find that they tell tales of won- 
derful things that they have done. Heroic adventures often 
characterize a child’s dreams. It seems possible that the 
dreams of large achievements may sometimes be confused 
with the real expe- 
riences. Children very 
earnestly tell us such 
things as that they 
have gone riding on 
an elephant, or that 
they have boldly 
walked up to Santa 


He says he 
rides wild ele- 
phants. Who so 
unimaginative 
as to doubt? 


Illustrations by 
Dorothy Hope Smith 


Does selfishness, bad manners, or prac- 
tical experience make her hide the 
book? 


Claus and threatened him. This should never be confused 
with lying. It is simply an imaginative expression of 
growing ego. 

What do we mean by character? We must look upon 
character as habits, many of them and quite specific in 
nature. The younger the child the more concrete and specific 
are his habits, the older the child the more do we find an 
organization of habits. Good responses learned in one way 
may often be used in another way. We can reasonably ex- 
pect that older children can make rather large generaliza- 
tions about that kind of behavior which is good and that 
which is undesirable. For example, a group of first grade 
children in a private school were encouraged to make a 
very careful study of three definite habits, one of them 
pushing. Because these children were carefully guided by 
a wise teacher, the recording of these three specific habits 
helped the children to form notions as to what kind of 
behavior in general can be called good and what kind 
should be called bad. 

One little six-year-old girl, in trying to come to some 
conclusion as to what “being good”’ meant, offered the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “If Janet had my chair I could go over 
and push Janet off, or I could quietly say, ‘Get up, Janet, 
that is my chair,’ or I could see that Janet has it, but not 
care. I could just go off and get another chair. That is 
being very good.” 

Another child from the same group came to school car- 
rying a large book. He said, “Get the group together. I 
have something very interesting to read to them. He opened 
the book, saying, “Now this is called ‘What does being 
good mean?’ The Athenians thought all beauty was good, 
the Stoics thought not caring meant being good, the Teutons 
thought being brave meant being good, the Christians’- 
(Then he read of a monk who lived in a hut by himself.) 
“Now,” said the boy, “that is not our idea of being good. 
We think that to live in a group and know people and be: 
friends with them is much better.” 

If children are to learn to adjust easily, they must be 
allowed to practice their habits in a group, where kindness 
and toleration will bring good results. A child’s ideas of 
right and wrong are learned from experiences, organized 
and interpreted. Social progress depends upon social ex- 
periments found to be immediately worth while. If we 
would lay a firm foundation for the future, we must see 
that good actions today bring good reactions here and now. 
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HERE are in the United 

States something like thirteen 

hundred organized private 
camps with an enrollment of over 
one hundred and fifty thousand boys 
and girls—and the camp movement 
only about a half a century old! 
Do their numbers mean that they 
are needed by every child, or do 
they benefit only certain’ types? 
What are the needs of the child who 
goes to camp? And what ought the 
parent, in choosing, to ask of the 
camp before making his decision? 

Unquestionably, the summer camp grew up in response 
to a definite demand. As life in the big cities, and even 
in the suburbs, has become ever more complex, the lives 
of the children, too, have kept pace with the change. More 
and more, they have been denied the enjoyment of the 
primitive experiences which psychologists tell us are an 
indispensable phase in their educational evolution. How- 
ever poignantly the desire for such experience catches the 
imagination of the growing boy and girl, it is today soon 
overlaid by the sophisticated ambitions fostered by the life 
around them. But their appetite for primitive experi- 
ence remains unappeased. It is not surprising, then, that 
they pounce with avidity upon the opportunity of gratifying 
it, even in modified form, in the summer camp. 

In the mechanical world of today, a child incapable of 
hustling for the necessities of life may get along without 
serious inconvenience. He is surrounded by things precur- 
able without effort, he is surrounded by people who come 
to his aid if a situation arises with which he finds it difficult 
to deal. He is seldom or never thrown upon his own. 
The summer camp does provide an opportunity to develop 
his initiative, to fend for himself, to escape from things and 
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needs, 


of our directory. 


HOUGH hand-work is no longer all important in the 
home, since the era of the ready-made, the desire of chil- 
dren to make something that thev can see, touch and use has 
not died. The camp satisfies that desire in a natural way. 
Be it firewood to be chopped, rustic furniture to he made. 
potatoes to be peeled, it offers plenty of concrete jobs and 
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CHOOSING the CAMP 


By 
HELEN L. KAUFMANN 


On page 4 you will find a Directory of 
Schools and Camps of high standing. While 
we believe that the actual choice of camp or 
school must be made by the parents of the 
individual child, who know his particular 
we are glad to offer them the help 
This article points out 
the important requirements to be kept in 

mind when selecting the camp. 






the children joyously leave the world 
of ready-made for the world of ne- 
cessities manufactured by their own 
hands. 

As for sport, when a baseball team 
can be summoned by the blowing of 
a whistle, when swimming and div- 
ing meets, supervised tennis, and 
horseback riding, are a matter of 
course, the problem of healthful 
amusement and the difficult prob- 
lem of companionship are solved. 

From the parents’ point of view, 
as well as the children’s, the summer 
camp has proved a valuable resource. Mothers who for- 
merly had to choose between passing the summer in or 
near the city with hardworking fathers or deserting the 
fathers in order to give the children the advantage of a 
complete change, have a much simplified choice. They 
have recognized the fact, have recognized also that the 
“wide open spaces” are infinitely better for the children 
than the average summer resort, while the refinements of 
civilization are probably more to their own liking. 


HEN, too, parents and children are apt to pall on 

one another if they are too continuously together. The 
closer and the more loving the companionship, the truer 
this is found A season of separation, with new 
experiences on both sides, to be shared in retrospect, gives 
a fillip to the whole relationship, a seasoning and relish 
and zest that tones up the psychological system. 

Mr. Warren C. Eberle says that “we are passing from 
the fresh air and emotional stage of camp work to that 
more practical stage which recognizes the summer activity 
as one of the greatest educational opportunities.” The 
camp affords such opportunities. Are they of prime im- 
portance to all children? What are the needs of the child 
who goes to camp? 

The number of children who cannot find satisfaction 
in camp living has dwindled, as the types of camp offered 
have increased in variety. The feeling at present among 
those in touch with the work seems to be that all children 
need some camp experience. Mrs. Luther Gulick, well- 
known camp director, said, “I am completely in favor of 


to be. 











the camp for all children.” Mr. Henry Wack, an authority 
on camps, made the statement that “if a child does not 
do well in camp, it is because he is in the wrong camp. 
lake him out and try another.” The old idea that only 
the rough and ready, iron-muscled athlete was fitted to 
“stand the gaff’ of camping is gone. Today there is also 
a place for the sensitive child, the artist, the musician. 
Where ? 


pee pty in mind the kind of activity in which his 
child is primarily interested, the parent may pick up 
a good directory of summer camps and run through 
the headings. He will find a complete list of camps, 
arranged according to the type of activity particularly fea- 
tured. To name a few, there is the summer tutoring camp 
connected with college, the camp of physical culture, the 
camp of dramatic arts, the lake camp where canoeing 
is featured, saltwater camps which feature ocean cruises, 
horseback camps, manual training camps, and so on. What- 
ever the parent’s source of information he should 
make a tentative selection on the basis of his { 
child’s taste in activities. 

This is only a beginning. He must then weigh 
the question of the child’s psychological needs. 
For the shy child, a small camp is best. He 
soon learns to forget his shyness and to whoop 
aloud in a group similarly engaged, where he 
might shrink into himself if thrust into an aggre- 
gation of differently occupied groups, in a larger 
camp. 

If a child is undisciplined and over-assertive, 
on the other hand, he must be brought to heel. 
He may respond to the kind of responsibility 
placed on him in a camp where self-government 
prevails, or he may need the iron hand of imposed 
discipline to bring him around. 

The solitary child often suffers acutely when 
first thrust into twenty-four-hour companionship 
with others. This was formerly a great argu- 
ment for keeping him at home. He is apt to 
write homesick letters begging to be taken away 
from “this awful place where a fellow can’t get 
a minute to himself’’; sometimes he even tries to run away. 
The camp director in the small camp may win him over, 
not by denying him any degree of solitude, but by graduall\ 
helping him to take his rightful place in group living. In 
the case of “the baby,” or the shirker, if placed in a small 
camp under close supervision that compels each one to 


do his bit, he develops self-reliance and initiative in pure 


self-defense. 
On the other hand, the know-it-all belongs in a big camp, 
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Ready, on your mark, set—Splash! 
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where there are enough minds, at least as good as his, to 
knock some of the conceit out of him. So too with certain 
quarrelsome types, who find a foeman worthy of their fists 
(or tongues) in a large rather than a small camp. ‘The 
exceptionally bright or capable child also does better under 
the competitive stimulus of the large camp. 

The day-dreamer, the stolid, unresponsive child, or even 
the over-sophisticated one, belongs in the simpler environ- 
ment of the small camp, with personal contact, direct 
stimulation, correction by precept rather than preaching 
Spoiled, selfish, snobbish, “cliquey” children are apt to be 
won over more quickly to a wholesome point of view in a 
large camp. A quiet routine, with little in the way of 


excursion, suits the gentle, dreamy, delicate child; strenu 
ous, varied experience is needed by others who lack train 
ing in self-reliance or adaptability. 

The physical condition of the child, too, should be 
carefully determined before he is sent away from home. 
It is important to be sure that he is able to stand as much 





Camp Fire Girls 


Good horsemanship is taught at many a summer camp 


exertion as will be expected of him. Fallen arches or 
other foot troubles are extremely painful on hikes and 
climbs, and no child should be allowed to suffer in this 
way. Teeth should be put in perfect shape before boys 
or girls go to camp. One cavity may ruin an entire sum- 
mer’s fun. This may appear elementary advice, but these 


are precautions that are overlooked with surprising fre 
quency, as any camp director can testify. 
When needs of the child have been duly considered and 


the choice of a camp narrowed down to a 
few that seem best suited to the individual 
boy or girl we come to the final process in 
elimination, the question, what should the 
parents ask of the camp? 

Good physical surroundings are a pri- 
mary requirement. Parents should inquire 
into the location of the camp. Is it well 
above sea-level? High altitudes are more 
bracing than low, aside from the oppor- 
tunity for better drainage in a camp so 
situated. Are there swampy areas nearby? 
Mosquitoes and malarial germs breed hap 
pily together in such regions, and descend 
upon the unsuspecting camper who pitches 
his tent in a neighborly fashion too near 
their vicinity. Is the locality from 
reptiles and poisonous plants? Is the camp 
set in enough of a clearing to allow the 
sun to get at it, to dry out clothes and tents 
after a rain? The camp should be placed 
close enough to a terminous to permit trans- 
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portation of food and of campers 
without too much trucking, yet far 
enough away to insure privacy. A 
lake for swimming and boating, 
mountains, beautiful surroundings, 
these should all be factors in choos- 
ing among several equally desira- 
ble camps in different localities. 
The sanitary arrangements come 
next. The method of sewage dis- 
posal in the camp is important. 
Septic tanks for sewage, and either 
dumping or incineration for refuse 
are considered best. A lake is 
sometimes used, but if so it is, of 
course, condemned. ‘The handling 
of food is another important ele- 
ment. Dishes should be sterilized 
between meals, and all food han- 
dlers should have been physically 
examined before being engaged. It 
is well to know what arrangements 
are made for keeping food and 
garbage covered, and doing away 
with the menace of flies. 
Sleeping accommodations usu- 
ally consist either of tents or bun 
galows, unless the camp be of that 
rough variety where a blanket un- 
der the stars is considered suffi- 
cient. The tent is more picturesque, 
the bungalow more comfortable. 
Only children of the same age- 
level should “bunk” together, and 
a councilor to each group is none 
too many. Certainly, careful su 
pervision, even during sleeping 
hours—I had almost said espectal- 
ly—should be assured the child. 
The question of the physical 
equipment of the camp settled, 


his attention to the physical care of the camper. 
must be on hand for emergencies, for the rapid diagnosis 
that stems epidemics and for the many needs that arise. 
A trained nurse is needed for the general physical oversight 
that keeps children well, even more than for nursing care 
after they have become ill; a dietitian who sees that meals 
are well balanced and a “camp mother,” 


staff of physical caretakers. 


The question of water supply in the camp should not be 
Water got from a municipal supply is, of 
course, safest; springs or deep wells are next best, but the 
supply must be adequate, and there must be some method 
If a 


overlooked. 


of purifying drinking water. 


lakes are apt to be 
polluted. Not only 
water, but also milk 
should be tested. Are 


the fruits and vegeta- 
bies obtained from 
depots, and 
can they be gotten 
fresh and in abun- 
dance, or must they 
be procured at great 
effort and expense and 
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Eleven Questions 
Parents Should Ask when 
Choosing a Camp 








(1) Are the needs of each camper made the unit 
‘ of interest? 

(2) Is equality of opportunity guaranteed, so 
that every camper, whatever his tastes, will 
be brought harmoniously into camp activi- 
ties? 

(3) Are the health and safety of each camper 
at all times the first consideration of direc- 
tor or councilor? 

(4) Are leaders and councilors loyal and of ma- 
ture age and experience? 

(5) Do they take their responsibility seriously, 
or do they regard camp as a vacation for 
themselves ? 

(6) Does the camp assume the entire responsi- 
bility for the camper’s welfare, physical and 
moral? 

(7) Is it practically assured that the camper will 
make no friends among fellow-campers or 
councilors likely to exert a harmful influ- 
ence? 

(8) Is the entire waking time of each camper 
accounted for and used to the best advan- 
tage? 

(9) Is the camp an educational institution or 
a business enterprise? 

(10) Is the camp organization complete and eff- 
cient, and its supervision wise, generous, and 
conscientious ? 

(11) Will your child fit into the camp group 
naturally, receive the special training and 
attention desired, and have a_ thoroughly 
good time? 

the parent next turns 


lake is the source of 
supply, sterilizing precautions are doubly needed, since 
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enthusiast. 


complete the 
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shipped in from a distant point? 

Are the physical exam-nations 

at camp regular and _ frequent 
enough to insure the immediate 
detection of symptoms of illness? 
s weight watched? How much 
physical exercise is compulsory, 
how much optional? The child 
who is inclined to overdo needs to 
be checked—-four or five swims a 
day and twenty-mile hikes spell 
breakdown. If a child is slug- 
gish physically, and needs to be 
prodded into activity, it is well 
to see that the optional exercise 
is made so attractive to him that 
he will be tempted to take enough 
of it for his own good. 

“What occupations, other than 
physical, will my child have?” 
asks the parent. In selecting the 
type of camp, with special refer- 
ence to its particular interests, he 
has already covered this point. But 
encouragement to reading is al- 
ways desirable, whether the camp 
be for pugilists or for budding au- 
thors. Dramatics add life and col- 
or to existence, and are popular 
with children of all ages. Outside 
speakers bring new points of view. 
The more varied the outside in- 
terests of the young campers the 
greater the ultimate gain from the 
summer months. 

This whole question of outside 
interests is, after all, dependent 
largely on the personality of the 
camp director. The camp is its di- 
rector. Beware of the skillful sales- 


man who makes up in glib utterances and glowing pros- 
pectuses what he lacks in true educational spirit. Beware 
of the idle woman running a camp as a plaything, of the 
shrewd business man who has undertaken to run a camp as 
a means of making easy money, of the ardent but untrained 
The parent should not rely entirely upon his 
own impressions of the director, but gather from other 
campers and their parents an idea of the man in action. 

director’s 


and councilor’s value arises 


from their effective contact with and service to the campers. 
The requisites for a camp councilor have been defined as 
follows: health and vitality, social-mindedness, loyalty, 
and fitness for the particular responsibility undertaken. 
Parents may justifiably resent the type of councilor often 
found, who is an untrained student putting in a pleasant 










summer at no cost, 
totally oblivious to the 
duties and _ responsi- 


bilities of his position. 
A camp that has 
grown _ gradually, 


from small _ begin- 
nings, is more likely 
to have the right 


spirit, than one that 
has sprung up like a 
(Continued on p. 34) 
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ired Business Man Be 


A GOOD FATHER? 


Business first and family sec- 
ond 15 often given as the motto 
of the American business man. 
This author tells how a ‘suc- 
cessful business man can also 
be a successful father. 
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LUNT 
of facts a 
business man’s 
pet virtue. I need not 
mince words or use 
diplomacy, therefore 
In stating the case of 
the “tired business 
man”’—father. The 
facts are too plain; 
they are even admit- 
ted by the majority of 
us. We are not very 
successful fathers, ex 
cept as providers; and 
according to one of 
the outstanding novel- 
ists of the younger 
generation, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, what all the 
rich young men are 
sad about is that their fathers have provided not wisely but 
too well. Professional men apparently average up much 
better as fathers. Business men are decidedly at the bottom 
of the class, by unanimous opinion. Why? 

The answer usually given, that they devote too many 
hours to business, is a very incomplete one. Many men 
besides business men have very few hours a day with their 
children, yet are adequate fathers. Another reason often 
assigned the sternness and hardness of us “T.B.M.” 
fathers. The stage and the movies depict many of this type. 
It is a fiction and a libel. There is no greater proportion of 
sternness and hardness among business men fathers than in 
any other group. I have seen professional men far more 
onerous in these respects, and I know business men fathers 
who are as soft and sentimental as any woman over their 
children. 

The real truth about the American business man as a 
father lies rather deep. It is necessary to appraise the emo- 
tional life of the genus business man to get at it. It is then 
discovered that he is centered emotionally with extraor- 
dinary intensity, not in his family, but in his work; and 
that this seriously affects all his family relationships. Busi- 
ness is an obsession with American men; an emotional ob- 
session, which sublimates the reservoirs of emotional vitality 
quite as completely and powerfully as the great water mains 
drain the huge reservoirs that supply a city. In his work, 
the typical American business man displays all the intensity, 
passion, persistence, will-power and feeling that can pos- 
sibly be mustered by a human being. Everything else re- 
ceives only the left-over, the more casual interest. 
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By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


Illustration by Ruth King 


Children want happy comradeship 
with their father, but they also want 
leadership 


Only the unintelligent decry this, except in abstract argu 
ment. It is. We must accept the fact. A sudden widespread 
change is not only impossible, but would produce something 
of an economic cataclysm. To in the business 
world, conducted as it is today so concentratedly, whole- 
heartedly, all-demandingly, the individual must use the 
same tempo, the same spirit and intensity, or fall back 
badly in the race. It is a Spartan discipline. 

To argue, therefore, that the business man should change 
his attitude toward business in order to be a better father 
is entirely futile and beside the point. What is necessary is 
to make business men more conscious of their father prob- 
lem, and to work out such adjustments as are attainable. Do 
not, as is so often done nowadays, minimize the business 
man’s brains and ability. He is the most powerful man of 
action that civilization has yet produced. Show him the 
problem, develop in him a consciousness of need, and he 
will find the way out. What is the “way out”? 

The modern business man can’t have his son with him 
at his work-bench, and teach him his own trade, as of old 
He does not even, in large cities, get much more than a 
once-a-week opportunity to play with his small children 
How is he to manage the first part of his problem, the sheer 
time problem? 

In my opinion, the “way out” for the time problem is 
what I shall call magnifying time. It’s an Einstein kind 
of a solution. Time is, after all, relative. An hour can be 
made more significant than a day. I remember quarters of 
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an hour with my grandfather which were far more mem- 
orable and pregnant with value for me as a boy, than 
whole days with other men. I remember a half-hour talk 
on a noisy train with a man my father introduced me to, 
more vividly and effectively than days spent with someone 
else. I remember a hunting trip with my father when we 
were caught in a storm and talked for an hour rather in- 
tensively, more clearly than I remember long days of casual 
association at home with him. 

Concretely stated, I believe that a father whose time with 
his children is exceedingly limited, should apply the time- 
magnifying method, and definitely set about to make the 
most of such time as he can have with his children. After 
all, this is a very familiar problem in business. In Latin 
countries, days of palaver and elaborate talk precede a busi- 
ness conference. In business, American men make minutes 
count. The U. S. Steel Corporation was formed one evening 
at J. P. Morgan’s house by three or four men. Carnegie 
never actually met Morgan. Hirelings labored thirty days 
thereafter to sew up the details; but the real job required 
only a few hours. 


BELIEVE that character, like billion dollar steel con- 

solidations, can be formed and developed in small 
periods of time. I believe that a father who has one hour’s 
really thoughtful talk with one of his children has made, or 
could make, as important an impression as if he stayed at 
home all day. As a matter of fact, impressions gain in ef- 
fectiveness if they are intensified and concentrated, just as 
a skilled writer’s poignant sentence will leave a sharper 
impression than an unskilled writer’s ten pages. 

Just how does this work out in actual family life? I 
should like to spend many hours playing and romping with 
my younger children. But I can’t. Since I commute thirty- 
seven miles out from New York, I see my youngsters only 
at dinner-time and their bedtime arrives at the close of 
dinner. I have had the choice, therefore, of having no time 
whatever with them until the week-end, or else scheming a 
way to make ten minutes count at bedtime. I chose to 
“magnify” the ten minutes, alternating between a pillow 
fight in the bedroom and story-telling. Each of these is a 
time-intensifier. Memory of it lingers long with them. The 
story method is so flexible that I can tell them things they 
should be told, masked in a story. 

With my older youngsters, who are sixteen and eighteen, 
the principle is precisely the same, even if the application 
differs. I contrive, at least once a week, to do something 
rather different and striking with each one, for an hour or 
two. It may only be a talk, during which we get to some- 
thing important. My daughter has literary aspirations, so 
I assign her a subject, unless she chooses a good one herself, 
upon which, during the week, she is to write a fifteen 
hundred word essay. This becomes not alone a literary 
exercise, but a “confab,” for the subject selected is usually 
about something puzzling her in life or literature; therefore, 
something distinctly character-forming, when we discuss it. 

In the case of the young man, I may take him with me 
to a luncheon, introduce him to a celebrity, or it may be 
simply a star chamber session, or a chance to see how some- 
thing works in my business, or a letter to read, or even a 
trip together to a lecture or the theater, in the course of 
which something is debated. 

Of course, the important point in any such a plan is to 
know, by keeping alive a sense of comradeship with them, 
what they are thinking about; what is important to them at 
the moment; what their state of development is. Standardized 
lectures, copy-book advice and dogmatic stateinents are of 
no use. They have no power to “magnify” the time spent 
in delivering them; no capacity to intensify the impression 
they receive. “Heavy father stuff,” as the youngsters say 
nowadays, is dreary and ineffective. 

The successful father does not demand too much of 
apparent “respect” and “obedience” from his children. He 
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has ceased being a stodgy policeman and has become an 
enjoyable companion, whom one can “kid”; at whom a child 
can “make a face” with a show of defiance, while still fully 


intending to heed. In business, if a man can get on a 
“friendly-kidding” basis with a customer, he counts it a 
gain. With his children as well he should not hesitate to 
cultivate this friendly attitude of give-and-take. 


T IS true that coping with children who accept you as 

their contemporary is a difficult and delicate task. It is 
quite beyond the man who is not master of himself. His 
emotions will play him false, or his temper rise and urge 
him to use the parental “right” to be tyrannical. But the 
man who has, as all men should, studied the art and science 
of the use of power, cannot fail to see that the strong man 
never uses much force, and that the weak man who tries to 
use it never gets very far. Even the mounted police of 
Africa, coping with armed Zulu savages, rarely draw a 
gun. Mastery is demonstrated by gentleness, only weak men 
try to tyrannize. Good executives in business never parade 
their authority. Why then do so in the home? If it is worth 
while in business to know how to develop esprit de corps, 
why not use the same principle in father-relationships ? 

The second way out for the “T.B.M.” is therefore to be 
more of a contemporary with his children, and more play- 
ful; making use of his business knowledge of establishing 
esprit de corps and up-to-date “labor relationship” to bring 
about with his children that sense of community of interest 
and spirit of mutuality which is accomplishing so much in 
the business world. Most young people do not feel that 
they can go to their parents, especially not to their father, 
and get something off their chests, although it may be ex- 
ceedingly important that they do so. A man is a failure 
as a father unless his children feel they can do this. 

Play is the broadest gateway to father success for the 
tired business man. Play with little children is so easy, so 
delightful, and can be so readily speeded up so as to con- 
sume but a small amount of time, that the father who does 
not romp with his children of two to ten years is a deliber- 
ate misfit. I will go further and say that not only is he 
deficient as a father, but very likely also deficient as a man. 


LAY with older children is more complicated, and the 

‘“T.B.M.’s” failure more widespread and also more for- 
givable. After all, children must lessen their bonds with 
their parents sometime and flee the nest, so that if they in- 
creasingly prefer to play with others and are rather casual 
with their parents it is perfectly natural. But the “T.B.M.” 
hasn’t much time to play anyhow, and if he can make such 
time as he has carry the right spirit, he can be a tower of 
strength to his children. “Play” with such older children 
is susceptible of very broad definitions. It may be mere 
verbal persiflage, teasing, laughter. It may be athletic 
games; it may be dancing or other sheer frivolity. It may 
be participation in some of their parties; it may be music 
or the arts; it may be almost anything, in fact, providing 
the spirit of it is youthful and spontaneous. 

The father-value of this lies in the atmosphere of in- 
formality thus created, in which, along with the casual 
give-and-take of it, there inevitably occurs a vital transfer 
of values to the child. What a father is, is more important 
than his set speeches. Children absorb more in play than 
they get from the preachments which foolish parents so 
often rely upon. They “get” you and your standards 
more readily by seeing you in action. I believe the modern 
business man wants to be a success as a father, but the 
truth is that it is a much more difficult art than it was in 
simpler days. Many business men’s sons are, as a result, 
rather pitiful “sad young men,” affecting infinite sophisti- 
cation on pathetically little real wisdom, sneering at the 
older generation while, in their hearts, they long for a real 
companionship with their fathers. Let’s “magnify” our 
time so that it will make possible this vital relationship. 
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= OW that we're all together at 
the table,” said the beauti- 
ful mother of the family, 
who would have been shocked if one 
detail of her dinner gown was amiss, 
“I want to say that John Junior has been getting into 
trouble at school again!” 

“What’s this, John Junior?” said the proper father at 
the other end of the table, “What have you been doing? 
Didn’t I tell you that if I heard any more complaints about 
your pranks, I would punish you ?”’ 

The soup plates had been removed and the roast brought 
in and served before father and mother had decided on a 
suitable punishment for John Junior. 

And it seemed to the boy that his parents had fiendishly 
active brains, Mother suggested that he be made to work 
every night after school until dinner time. 

Father frowned. ‘That didn’t seem much of a punish- 
ment. He had been a boy once himself and he knew. 

“What sort of sports are you planning for the near 
future, son?” asked the father. 

And John Junior, being by nature an honest boy, bit 
on this, imagined that his father was trying to be friendly 
and replied truthfully: 

“Next week our team is going to play Sylvester. 

“As a punishment you are not to play!” decreed father. 

Of course he was allowed to play in the end. Parents 
are like that, too! and the boy thought his father a pretty 
good sort, after all, to let him go. 

After this, the mother started in on Christine, the maid. 
She had been out too late the night before and therefore 
couldn’t do her work properly. Father had to hear all 
about it, what she had done and left undone. It was 
cheerful for the father who had come home from business 
for a quiet time with his family! 

This may seem exaggerated, but I was “company” that 
day and can vouch for the truth of it—And the parents 
believe themselves cultured! 

John Junior says he’s never, never going to get mar- 
ried, that he is going to live at a club when he grows up. 
He is only thirteen and has time to change his mind, but 
I rather like him for his present decision. 


ROBERTA WAYNE '! 


It’s hard to lay down any rules for 
table talk. Probably there shouldn't 
be any set rules. When people meet 

together in a spirit of comradeship 

there is a spontaneous interchange of 
ideas. ‘They don’t need a program. But that isn’t saying 
that the parents cannot guide the trend of conversation. 
They should lead it and see to it that this time is not an 
occasion for airing complaints and relating unpleasant in- 
cidents and experiences. 

“Children should be and not 
done very well a generation or two ago. 
of date now. 

One mother barred school talk at the table because it 
bored her. And this prevented her twelve-year-old son 
from telling an interesting happening from his class that 
he was just “dying” to tell to his assembled family. It 
seemed a pity that he should have missed this opportunity 
to express himself by telling the story. 

One family I know is solving the problem very success- 
fully. And their method is as simple as ABC. “We 
treat our children at the table as we would treat guests.” 

It means that father entertains with his best stories for 
them. He even springs a riddle once in a while. 

And there is practically no correction at this table. That 
detail is attended to before or after the meal in a heart 
to-heart talk. There again the children are treated as 
guests and the same courtesy shown them as would be 
shown an outsider. 

When a child has a story to tell, it is listened to with 
respect. The parents may not be interested in the story 
itself but they can be interested in the way in which it is 
told and the pleasure of the story teller. 

Certainly the unpleasant incidents of the day, the sordid 
details of life, the scandals and quarrels, are no incentives 
to bring the children home to their meals. But treat them 
with the same consideration they receive when thev are 
invited out or with which you treat your guests and see 
the change. 

“The only trouble is,” said this mother with a smile, 
“that they want to bring all their friends home to dinner.”’ 
But she really didn’t act as if she minded that so much! 


heard” may have 
It’s woefully out 


seen 
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Two friends: John and Kate Russell 
HY should I read this book ? 
What does he know? 

until his children grow up a little.” 

That is what my husband said when I tried to get him 
to read Bertrand Russell’s book, “Education and the Good 
Life.” You see, the Russell children are only three and five 
respectively, whereas ours are four and nine! Apparently, 
my husband, standing on his dignity as the father of a boy 
almost ten years old, looked upon Bertrand Russell as an 
upstart in the parent world. 

Not a bit more in accord with my own enthusiasm was 
the response of my little girl’s Montessori teacher to my eager 
question, “Have you read Bertrand Russell’s new book ?” 

“No,” “T have only glanced at it. 

It seems all right. Nothing especially new. But 

isn’t it rather foolish for a man of his age to start 
writing about children? He had a good subject 
Why didn’t he stick to it?” 

I have quoted these two, the parent and the 
\ reveal how old-fashioned 
very intelligent people can be about the business 
of bringing up small children. There seems to 
linger even in some fairly modern circles a notion 
that bringing up children is a practical matter for 
individual parents and school teachers, that scien 
tists and wise men generally better keep their 
hands off. 

Yet, surely this is the most fundamentally im 
ortant branch of all human inquiry—how to help 
these mysterious new, helpless creatures to unfold, 
to realize themselves, to be as happy and as great 
and as good as it is in them to be. Here, surely, 
is a task above all others for the thinkers. 

Bertrand Russell is one of the most important 
men writing in England today. He has his place 
in the mathematician and 
philosopher; to the general reader he is known 
and valued as a student of the problems of gov 
ernment and a writer on social reconstruction. 
Sut, at the moment, what engages the mind and 
heart of this mathematician-philosopher-reformer 


only babies. Let hm wait 


she said. 


teacher, because they 


scientific world as a 


above all else is the growth and development of 
his two children, John, five, Kate, 
aged three. 

What more natural than that he should turn his 
active and brilliant mind to the problems of the 


aged and 
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His children are 





Taller than governess or Daddy 


Bertrand Russell 
on 


Bringing Up 
Children 


parent and the teacher? What more valuable thing could 
he do than what he has done—produce a book “On Edu- 
cation, Especially in Early Childhood”—a book so tender 
in its understanding of childhood, so practical in its grasp 
of the difficulties of parents, so able in its exposition of the 
aim and practice of the so-called “‘nursery school,” that it 
would be hard to equal it in all the literature of modern 
education. 

When I called on Bertrand Russell my mind was full 
of this book of his which I had just finished reading. I 
could think of nothing in it that I wished to dispute ex 
cept his statement that “almost all children learn to read 
und write (under the Montessori system) without pressure 
before they are five years old.” So when we had settled 
yook-lined little study in Chelsea, 


down in Mr. Russell’s 
I began boldly with that. 

‘Many of us in America think that it is a mistake to 
children to learn to read and write so early,” 
I said. ‘We feel that self-expression in drawing and paint 
ing, in building and modeling, and so on, naturally come 
first, and that too early a facility in reading and writing 

tends to put a stop to 
the development of skill 
and imagination.” 


encourage 


“. ELL,” said Mr 
Russell, “of 

course it does not mat- 
ter when children learn 
to read and write, so 
long as it is not put off 
too long. John loves to 
draw, in fact he is 
drawing and painting 
all the time. And yet he 
can read and write. He 
likes that, too. I think 
perhaps you in America 
are too insistent on the 
practical side of edu- 
cation, put too much 
emphasis on the utili- 
tarian and not enough 
on the purely intellec- 
tual side of education.” 
I protested that, 
while this might be 
true, our emphasis on 
the training of hand 
and eye and ear and the 
artistic sense generally, 
in the very early years 
was surely not an ex- 
pression of the utili- 




















An Interview 


with the Noted Author of 
“Education and the Gcod Life” 
By 
CRYSTAL EASTMAN 


tarian tendency but of a contrary tendency, our aim being 
to avoid being too utilitarian in our education. But we 
did not pursue this. Mr. Russell confessed himself com- 
pletely ignorant of the modern school in America. 

Later, when I saw little John Russell, and saw his draw- 
ing and painting book, I had to admit that learning to 
read and write had apparently not done him any harm 
He draws much more firmly and paints with a much more 
daring imagination 
than does my daugh- 
ter of the same age, 
who has but a lan- 
guid interest in the 
letters of the alphabet, 
and whose “reading,” 
though rapid and 
highly entertaining, is 
wholly a matter of her 
own creative fancv 


f Bee nursery 
school, that is, 
the all-day school for 
very small children, 
does not exist in Eng- 
land except here and 
there in very crowded 
slum districts. John 
Russell for two 
hours in the morning 
to a near-by Montes- 
sori class: the rest of 
the day (barring ¢ 
rain) he spends in 
Kensington Gardens 


goes 





with his little sister 
ind a young Swiss 
governess. 

“Would you send 
your children to an 


all-day school if there 
were one near-by?” I 
asked Mr. Russell. 

“Yes, I think we would, if it were large enough to have 
the advantages of a real nursery school, and if we could 
guard against infection.” 

“You think, then, that there is some special virtue in 
having small children spend most of their waking hours in 
another environment than that of their own homes?” 

“Yes, decidedly. Perhaps the most valuable thing about 
it is that in such a school there is nothing you have to forbid 
them. A home is really not designed as a place for children 
to live in, it is not adapted to their needs. In the usual 
house, even with wise parents, children have to be told 
continually that they must not do this and must not do that. 
This constant repression of their natural instincts is harm- 
ful. Only the very rich could achieve the right environment 


John Russell, aged two 


for children, and even then there would not be the com- 
panionship of other children of the same age.” 

“In these davs of small families. especially, we need the 
nursery schoo! 


The old-fashioned familv of seven or eight 





Mrs. Russell with John, as a baby 


children was better in many ways. It had some of the 
features of the nursery school; the attitude of the parents 
was more casual, they were concerned, intense 
over their children. It was a good thing, that is, if the 
children survived; of course, most of them didn’t! 


less less 


og AVE you begun to think yet what sort of schools you 
will send John and Kate to when they are past the 
nursery school age?” I asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Russell, smiling. 
schools we won’t send them to. But we are still looking 
for a school we want to send them to. I think perhaps 
we won’t send them to school, at all.” 

“You mean, you will teach them yourself?” 

“Oh, no. Have a tutor, I mean. I was educated at 
home myself. There is something to be said for it. We 
should like to get several friends who have children to join 
us, and have more than one tutor. Then we could live by 
the sea in Cornwall all the year round, instead of for a few 
months in the summer should consider 
that a great advantage.”’ 

Next we discussed the differences and 
girls. Throughout his book Bertrand Russell shows himself 
There is no suggestion that he would 


“We have decided what 


as we do now. I! 


between boys 
a good feminist. 
reserve certain branches of learning for boys, or that he 
would force on girls, as distinct from boys, a special train 
ing in the household arts. I asked him whether he thought 
there should be any difference at all between the education 
of boys and girls. 

“The thing is to establish equality first of all, to estab- 
lish it firmly. Then, in later years, when they come to 
specialize, there will be differences. The majority of boys 
will not, I believe, be interested in the same things that will 
interest the majority of girls. For example, girls are ex- 
traordinarily interested in the science of the body, in physi- 


ological processes. I don’t think boys are, as a rule. Boys, 


on the other hand, almost all boys, have an intense interest 
(Continued on page 


in things mechanical. 48) 
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WAS sitting near my 
In the daily paper I had 


revised edition of Mother 
Goose, in which Jack Horner 
of pie fame imbibed his daily 


by the contemplation of this 


small feet. I opened the win- 
dow softly and sat there listen- 


ish voices. Up on the air they 
floated, in monotone, except 
for certain accented syllables 
which were delivered with 
force and a rise of five semitones, atleast. I listened, intent: 
Teddy on-the-rail-road picking-up-STONES 
Along-came-an-ergine and—-broke-Teddy’s BONES 
“Ah’-said Teddy, “That’s no fair.” 
“Ah,” said-the-en-gine, “Get-out-of-HERE 
How-many-~bones—did—Teddy-break ? 
One-two-three—four— 


I leaned back in great content. Here was something no 
educator had touched. 

When my small daughter came in from play I questioned, 
with caution. 

“Joyce, was that something new you were saying when 
you skipped rope this afternoon ?” ; 

“What one was it?—-Oh that, I don’t know.” 

“Did you learn it here—in this town?” 

She paused, to reflect. “No,” she said. “They said that 
one in California, too.” : 

“Are there others ?”’ asked eagerly. “Do you know others ?” 
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7E recognize myths and folk songs when they come 
to us via Norway in sagas or from Greece in myths. 


youth? Their cadences are as insistent as those of the 
saxophone. They speak to us plainly of what children 


Mrs. Bennett’s authentic collection of original pavement 
lyrics collected at the source. 
: : their rhythm you should have your blood pressure taken. 
ing to the swish of a skipping Your arteries are undoubtedly hardening! Read them The greatest difficulty I expe- 
rope and the murmur of child- once vd —— oe catia ryt — and rience as a collector is to give 
see what both the surjace rt e and the undercurrent ate . . 

tell you about children, Py they like and why. an accurate rendering of the 





LYRICS of the PAVEMENTS 


By 
study window, meditating. HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT of them.” She began at once, 


“Sure, lots. I can say a lot 


and from her and the other 


just read an expurgated and Drawings by Catherine Milar children I have gathered my 


collection of pavement lyrics, 
used to accompany skipping 
ropes or for counting out. As 


vitamins and said: . Why not find them at home? Why not open our ears far as I can find out, mine is 
“What a good boy am I! and our hearts to these Lyrics of the Pavement that bub- the first collection ever made. 
Across the melancholy induced ble up as naturally as a fountain from the heart of | We have lived in four states, 


and according to Joyce some 


scientifically correct conscious like, if we will but listen. They are a bit brutal in their of these chants were used in all 
virtue, I was aware of a lilt- simplicity and frankness. They are humorous and real, four. I have, therefore, a feel- 
ing chant and the stamp of and they are, above all, musical and dramatic. Read ing that this contribution to 


the annals of American litera- 


If you do not respond to 2 : 
ture is national in character. 


chant effect. I have tried to do 
this by means of dashes, italics, 
and capitals, and by indi- 
cating the change in tone by the use of the inflection mark. 
But in print I admit the lyrics lose much; like most folk 
lore they do better by word of mouth. If, however, one can 
remember that the ordinary words are in a monotone or at 
best in two tones one just above the other and that the 
accented ones are shrill and startling by contrast, one can 
get some idea of the real thing. 

By way of forestalling possible criticism. I want to state 
that the children who used these lyrics under my observa- 
tion were all Americans, and the small town in which I 
obtained the bulk of my material dates back to the seven- 
teenth century and almost anyone there has an ancestor 
who fought in the Revolution. 

The moral of the first chant is evident, but what of this? 


Tue Eprrors 









Did you éve-iva—6va No I néva, niva, nOva 

In your léfa, lifa, 16, In my léfa, lifa, 16 

See a déva, diva, d6va, Saw a déva, diva, d6va 

Kiss his wéfa, wifa, w6? Kiss his wéfa, wifa, wOva. | 








More certain in moral tone is the next: 
Mis-ter Brown’s a very—nice-MAN 
He teaches—he preaches—the best he CAN 
What-—day—does—my-birth-day-COME 
January, February, March— 






The New York influence is strongly indicated in the lyric: 
Your mother- and my mother- live across— the WAY 
Three hundred— and sixteen- East Broad-WAY 
Every night’— they have- a FIGHT’ 

And this—- is what’- they SAY’ 
Aca—baca—soda—cracker—aca—baca—BOO 
Aca—baca-soda—cracker—out—goes-YOU ! 


This next one evidently comes from a rural district: 
Your mother- and my mother were hanging out-CLOTHES 
Your mother- gave my mother a punch- on the NOSE. 
Did it hurt-yes or no? 
Y-e-s spells yes- and out you GO! 


Many of the lyrics are domestic in character, indeed the 
whole collection has one of the first points of literary merit 
in that composers are voicing that which is within the range 
of their own experience or observation. 

Old man Dais—ey The kid began to hol-ler, 

What d’yu think I DID’? I grabbed it by the col-lar, 


I up—set—the cradle The collar came LOOSE, 
And-almost-killed-the-KID’. And I got the DEUCE. 


Grandmother-grandmother- I feel-SICK 
Send for the doc-tor, quick, quick, QUICK. 
Doc-tor, Doc-tor, shall I die? 

Yes, my darling, by and BY- 

How many coach-es shall-I have’? 
One-two-three—four 





One suspects the following of being a hangover from a 
previous generation: 
Mother, Mother, what is THAT 
Hang-ing—down-the-lady’s—BACK ? 
Oh-you-lit—tle-sas—sy—thing, 
That's the lad—y’s cor-set-string. 


Several of the collection betray the sophistication char- 
teristic of the age: 
Grace, Grace, dressed in LACE, 
Went upstairs to powder her FACE, 
How many box-es did she USE? 
One-two-three-four— 


I don’t want your ap-ple 

I don’t want your pear 

I don’t want your fif-ty cents 
To kiss be-hind the stair. 

I'd rath-er wash the dish—es 

I'd rather scrub the floor 

I'd rather kiss the nigger boy 
Behind the kitchen door. 


Nine O clock is strik—ing, 
Mother may I go OUT? 

All the boys are wait-ing 
For to take me OUT 

Some will give me ap-—ple 
Some will give me pear 

Some will give me fif-ty cents 
To kiss behind the stair. 


Equally sophisticated is the following. This is not whol- 
ly original, the last four lines having been borrowed from 
a musical comedy. They are of interest, however, as they 
show what children will accept from adults when left en- 
tirely free as to their selection: 

Mom-ma, mom-—ma, may I GO 

Down to the cor-ner to meet my BEAU? 
No, my darling, you can’t go, 

Down to the cor—ner to meet your BEAU. 
Pop—pa, pop-pa, may I GO : 
Down to the cor-ner to meet my beau? 
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Yes, my darling, you may go 
Down to the cor-ner to meet your BEAU 
I should wor-ry, I should CARE 

I should mar-ry a million—AIRE 

If he die-J should cry 

I should mar-ry anoth-er guy. 


If this is partly borrowed the next is wholly original and 
almost identical in its aloofness to the situation: 
I went down town—I had a nickel, 
I went down town—I bought a pickle; 
The pickle was sour—I bought a flower; 
The flower was yellow—I bought a fellow, 
The fellow was sick—And I gave him a KICK. 
A somewhat pleasanter suggestion is contained in this: 
Cinderella, dressed in yellow, 
Went downstairs to meet her fellow, 
How many kisses did she give him? 
One-two-—three-four— 


Following these rather extreme evidences of modernism 
come several truly childish efforts: 
Teddy on the rail-road, Teddy on the fence; 
Teddy got a hair-cut, for fif-ty cents. 
John said to John, “How much are your GEESE?” 
John said to John, “Fifty cents apiece.’ 
John said to John, “That’s too DEAR.” 
John said to John, “Get out of HERE.” 


Old woman, old woman, turn around, round, round, 

Old woman, old woman, touch the ground, ground, groun1 
Old woman, old woman, SHOW your shoe, shoe, shoe, 
Old woman, old woman, twenty-three, skidoo, SK]DOO! 


Bee-bee, bumble bee, stung Johnny on the knee, 
Stung the monkey on the snout. Oh, my, you’re OUT 


I am enormously proud of my collection. In fact, I have 
kept it a secret for three years rather dreading to see it in 
print. For I realize that if, after several centuries of un- 
questioned popularity, Jack Horner has been made to see 
the error of his ways, it will take but a few years for the 
enthusiastic educators to eradicate this truly American liter- 
ature composed by Nordics. So I have waited until Joyce 
has grown to be a big girl, whose skipping rope and counting 
days are rapidly passing. Before the educators have made 
much headway those days will have passed entirely. I 
realize my own culpability in not tackling the matter in per- 
son, but at least I have followed the dictum laid down for 
all educators: I have studied my own child and in so 
doing I have evidently entered a field of American litera- 
ture never before explored. What the results may be, I 
cannot predict. 

From my window I hear them again, this time at the 
skipping rope. I know the lyric well: 

Johnny Red, went up STAIRS 
Johnny Red, said his PRAYERS 
Johnny Red, SHOOK his head 
Johnny Red, WENT to bed ———— 


And now they are counting out, one of the most mys- 
terious lyrics of them all: 
Ibbibity, bibbity, sibbity, sab, 
Ibbibity, bibbity, kanahoo, 
Dic-tion—ary—down-the-ferry 
Out goes YOU! 
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Nicholas Longworth, is a 

well-known personality 
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Princess 
Mary, } now 
Viscountess 
Lascelles, is 
one of the most 
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her two small sons, 
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Give a child a pony to ride and a faithful 
dog to follow after and there is no end to 
the fun that three such friends can have 
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Why Do They Commit Suicide? 


# By ZILPHA CARRUTHERS 3 


ee 


The daily newspapers tell the story of youthful self-destruction. Those who read feel 
fresh horror, a sense of something deeply wrong, a certain fearful foreboding 
as they come upon such headlines and comment as the following: 





“SUICIDES OF CHILDREN 
Is Modern Life Too Rapid 2” 








2 “BOY SUICIDES INCREASE 
Life Too Strenuous For Young” 








occurrence of late that we hardly stop to notice them but pass on lightly to some 


“In fact the paragraphs headed ‘A Youthful Suicide’ have become such a frequent | 
| 
| 
} 


| more piquant narrative of vice” 





S modern life too rapid? This is one of the many dis- 
turbing questions that have filled our newspapers and 
our thoughts during recent months. But the fact is that 

the three quotations above appeared in newspapers one 
forty, another thirty-one, and the third, nineteen years ago. 
Those who are parents today can hardly have escaped 
during their own ‘teens one or more of these “waves of 
youthful suicide” which have swept the country, at least in 
print, time and again during the last half century. And 
yet with so much talk just now about nearly a score of 
young people who have recently taken their own lives, it is 
no wonder that fathers and mothers are full of unquiet 
questionings. Memory is short, and most of us have infinite 
capacity for discovering what we have merely forgotten. 
As to the present “epidemic” of student suicide, there is, 
in reality, no such thing. Twenty cases of anything scattered 
over a country the size of ours do not make an epidemic. 
But no matter how comparatively few they may be, such 
tragic abandonments of life-hardly-begun must challenge 
every father and mother. There are many diverse and 
astonishing opinions expressed in connection with the recent 
suicides. The causes ascribed for them range all the way 
from “too much interest in immortality” to “too young col- 
lege teachers” while suggested preventives include from “ten 
minutes gymnastics before the fatal deed” to more of the 
“old-fashioned strong gospel.” What is a troubled parent 
to believe? It will be helpful to set down the known facts, 
and the most expert opinions as to the causes, the means of 
prevention, and the significance of youthful suicide. 


OOK at the situation from the statistician’s point of 

view. “Less than 4 per cent in 1923 and less than 3 
per cent in 1925 of all American suicides were under twen- 
ty,” according to the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. “During the first twenty years 
there are fewer suicides than in any single five years there- 
after. Less than four thousandths of one single per cent 
of our minor population (one out of every 400,000) ends 
in suicide.” 

“That’s all very well,” answers the parent, “but what 
about 1927? Aren’t we having an epidemic? Isn’t more 
than fifteen in the first two months pretty high?” 

Here are a few somewhat surprising reassurances to be 
gained from bare facts: In 1919, 477 youths under twenty 
took their lives. War hysteria, excessive prosperity, what- 
ever the cause, the next three years shows a rapid increase 

‘to 709 in 1920, to 858 in 1921, to 900 in 1922. The 






marked drop of 1923 shows only 449, and continues to the 
low level of 339 in 1925, the last recorded year. 

Forty of the suicides in 1921 were said to be college stu- 
dents; in 1923 there were thirty-eight. But in that same 
year seventy-nine millionaire suicides were listed. There 
certainly must be a good many more college students than 
millionaires in the United States, and yet, although one 
hundred per cent more wealthy men than students did away 
with themselves in 1923, no one discovered a “wave of 
millionaire suicide.” 


VEN if youthful suicide should continue at the present 

rate, the total for 1927 would still follow the down- 
ward trend. But there is no reason to think it will con- 
tinue at even this rate. There is a well known seasonal 
curve in the frequency of suicide. This mysterious and 
tragic cycle rises sharply begining late in January, making 
three-fifths of its total yearly increase in the single short 
month of February, and reaching its peak by May. It 
drops rapidly to a minimum in August, and remains low the 
rest of the year. It looks as if 1927 were running true 
to form. 

And yet pare down the figures on youthful suicide, de- 
flate them as you will, the question remains: Why did they 
do it? The reasons which the young persons themselves 
leave behind always seem so absurdly, pathetically out of 
proportion—‘angry at being scolded”; “not appreciated”; 
“worry over grades’’; “curiosity about the other side.” 

Dr. Frankwood Earle Williams, Medical Director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, thinks that in 
most cases these children knew so little of life that they 
were unable to judge what it offered. At any rate, the rea- 
son stated in the farewell note is no more the real cause 
of a boy or girl’s act of self-destruction than the match 
that lights the fuse is the fundamental cause of the ex- 
plosion. The bomb once set, the business of hunting up 
a match is easy. 

If the youngster did not really know his own mind when 
he robbed himself of life, then who does? The college 
president, the religious leader, the psychiatrist? Each, from 
the point of view of his specialized experience, points out 
certain causes which have had a part in a greater or smaller 
number of suicides. But anyone who seeks one common 
external motivation recurrent in every student suicide’s en- 
vironment fails to realize the complexity of the human mind. 

Among those external influences which a majority of the 
best authorities agree in condemning, the insidious in- 
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centive of imitation is perhaps most frequently mentioned. 
There is pretty general agreement with the statement made 
by Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy, Medical Director of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, that all human beings possess 
an inherent capacity to react to suggestion, and that sensa- 
tional newspapers are a most “effective, compelling, and 
destructive medium of suggestion.” 

Many would put much of the blame where Dr. Arthur 
Ruggles, Consultant in Mental Hygiene at Yale University, 
sets it. He is quoted as saying, “Among the problems of 
our time that have a part in youthful suicide are lack of 
home discipline, the increase in freedom of speech and 
action, an inordinate desire for speed and thrills, disregard 
for law and order, the divided home, and the continued 
breeding of the nervously unfit.”’ 


THERS find much the matter with religion, but as to 
whether the fault is “lack of religion,” “lacks in re- 
ligion,” “too much religion’’—no two persons seem to agree. 
Science must share the blame. President W. H. P. Faunce 
of Brown University is not the only educator who believes 
that a large part of student unrest is due to the overwhelm- 
ing of philosophy by science. 

‘We have,” he writes, “millions of new facts, but no 
sense of values, no clear perception of duty, no theory to 
live by or die by. We know what is true but are densely 
ignorant as to what is worth while. A student who learns 
in college nothing but facts would be better off if he stayed 
at home.” 

The schools have other charges against them. Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, a religious leader in New York City; 
Dr. John D. McCarthy, Medical Director of DeWitt Clin- 
ton, New York City’s great boys’ high school, and many 
others lay suicide, in part, to “overcrowding the young 
mind,” “overfixation on academic success, on examinations 
and grades,” and so on. 

As for the family as a social institution, President R. A. 
Pearson, of the University of Maryland, will find many 
supporters to his opinion that American parents are dig- 
ging graves for their children by their own abnormal living. 

Dr. J. B. Watson, founder of the behavioristic school of 
psychology, thinks that the family unit has failed from a 
different point of view. He believes that parents have not 
kept up with the world, that many of youth’s worst handi- 
caps—‘shyness, temper, invalidism, dependence’’—come 
from his home training. ‘And the boy knows it,” he adds, 
“knows he is out of touch with his family.” 

Dr. George K. Pratt, of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, suggests that some of the 





parents. He is full of questions; his whole being worries 
over the puzzle ‘Which of them is right?’ 

“Part of him is eager to live his own life, to be a man, 
to see the world; part of him longs to remain safe, in the 
known protection of home and childhood. These two emo- 
tions, if he is not sympathetically spurred on, and guided 
and guarded, tug him this way and that until finally he 
finds himself in a vague emotional haze in which he can’t 
think clearly about anything. He plunges desperately into 
philosophy or science or pleasure; and to the relatively few 
who become exceedingly desperate, suicide at last seems to 
offer the only way out.” 


ANY psychiatrists, Dr. Pratt adds, think that, while 

conscious sex problems are sometimes present in these 
unsuccessful adjustments to life, unconscious sex conflicts 
play a more powerful part. 

Dr. Kenworthy has emphasized the emotional load which 
an unadjusted child may carry without his parent’s or 
teacher’s knowledge. Face to face with reality and the de- 
mands of adolescence his feeble power of adaptation snaps. 
He can find no security in society, in his family, or in him- 
self. He wants to escape, to “fly from reality.” With some 
the idea becomes an obsession. They can no longer see other 
ways out as do their less confused companions. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Professor of Health Education at 
Teachers College, points out the significance of the fact 
that while students have committed suicide, working boys 
and girls have not. He sees the danger not in schooling 
in itself, but in the lack of personal responsibility, the ego- 
tism, often the result of babying on the part of fond but 
misguided parents. It is not necessary that all boys and 
girls should earn money, but not one of them should be 
denied the privilege of responsibility, of taking thought for 
himself and for others, too. Tied up with this right to 
responsibility, Dr. Wood sees the inalienable right of youth 
to adventure, which, when thwarted on all sides, may seek 
the Ultimate Adventure before its time. With this point 
of view Dr. Watson agrees. 

“As soon as a youth escapes and has to earn a living he 
loses himself in outside activity,” says Dr. Watson. “ ‘Is 
life worth living?’ no longer presents itself as a problem. If 
it should arise, he says, ‘Why worry? I am living it any- 
way. I guess I will see it through.’ ” 

The antidote for such morbid happenings as have filled 
our newspapers for the last months is one of those things 
for which we search the world over and then find waiting 
for us at home. If young people are to meet life sanely, 
hopefully, they need all the help their 
parents can give them. In order to 





recent cases emphasize the fact that a 





varying number of suicides are always 
due to actual mental disease. Aside 
from this cause, of which the outstand- 
ing symptom is a pathological depres- 
sion, Dr. Pratt believes that adolescent 
suicide seems perhaps most frequently 
to occur among those who are struggling 
with powerful emotional problems. 
“Adolescence is an age of extremes, 
of brilliant hopes, black despairs. It 
takes so little to exaggerate the ups and 
downs until the youngster loses touch 
with reality. It is the time, too, when 
many of his ideas of life must be re- 
vised, when he finds it is up to him to 
begin to think for himself. So far he 
has accepted without question most of 
his thoughts on life, largely by copying l 
the concepts that have come to him 
ready made from parents and teachers. 
But now he suddenly finds new com- 
panions; he discovers grown-ups who 
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By Fannie S. GiFrorpD 


O the young—dew and fire; 

Swords and swift riding; 
Hill-crag and sea-rim; 

Seven-league striding— 


AINTNESS and triumph; 
The shrill song of danger; 
The luck of a gypsy; 
The lips of a stranger— 


N ORNING star’s shouting; 
Sunset’s proud sorrow; 
Tears at blue twilight: 





help them, parents must learn truly to 
understand their children, which means 
that they must first understand them- 
selves. All sorts of environmental con- 
ditions may exert extremely bad influ- 
ences on growing minds. But the boy 
or girl who has come up in a sane, bal- 
anced, sympathetic, unbiased home is 
apt to remain captain of his soul what- 
ever social or emotional gales may blow. 

Early childhood is the time for lay- 
ing down the foundation stones of char- 
acter, from which shall spring sanity, 
balance and normality. Dr. Kenworthy, 
Dr. Williams, Dr. Pratt and many 
others, therefore, lay their final empha- 
sis on the importance of training par- 
ents to understand their children and 
themselves. Parents must understand 
better the conflicts and stress through 
which every adolescent must pass, if 
they are to get a new vision of their 


Young 


tomorrow ! 
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hold views quite contrary to those of his bss role as fathers and mothers. 
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HERE is one occurrence that is prac- 

tically certain, sooner or later, to dis- 

tress the careful parent. It is the 
appearance of disturbed sleep on the part of 
his child. Such disturbances may assume 
proportions that are serious. Happily this is not always 
the case. Ocasionally the condition clears up spontaneously 
and quickly. But since it can be a cause of grave concern, it 
is well worth considering in some detail. 

A careful study of many of the instances of light or dis- 
turbed sleep in infancy will show that such disturbances 
are frequently solely due to hunger. A great deal of non- 
sense has been taught about the limited tolerance of babies 
for their food; with the result that underfeeding of infants 
is common, whereas overfeeding, against which mothers are 
solemnly warned, is very rare. The baby who is offered 
proper food, at reasonable intervals, may be trusted not to 
overeat. It follows that the idea that a baby should always 
be made to “cry it out” (whatever that means), when he 
wakes up at night crying from hunger, is anything but a 
sound one, from the scientific point of view. This crying 
indicates a need for food, not for discipline. Such a baby 
should be allowed to take as much as he will of one night 
feeding, until such time as he shows that he has no further 
need of it. This he will eventually do, when he has reached 
the proper point, by taking sufficient of his last day feeding 
to carry him through the night. 


OR the youngster who has reached the runabout age, 

there are many causes for disturbed sleep. One of the 
commonest consists in the use of too many or too heavy 
quilts or blankets, which are exhausting from their actual 
physical weight. A similar cause is the use of too warm 
bedclothing or nightclothes. Too little ventilation is fre- 
quently a cause of disturbed sleep. This deficiency in ven- 
tilation may be either external, from having too little outdoor 
air in the sleeping room; or it may be internal, from an 
adenoid condition which obstructs the inhalation of air 
properly warmed and moistened by passing through the 
nasal passages before reaching the lungs. Whereas we 
should remember that adenoid tissue is essentially childhood 
tissue and as such tends to spontaneous disappearance, it 
may not be wise to wait until this occurs. If the sleep dis- 
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Ye7 turbance from this cause is severe enough, the 
/ surgical removal of the adenoid mass may be 


advisable. 


uP Another common cause for sleep disturbances 


in children is the exciting of the child’s imagi- 

nation by overstimulation late in the day. Here 
may be classed riotous, unrestrained play and wild romping; 
as well as the reading or telling of ghost stories, or terrify- 
ing fairy stories and folk tales (the gruesomeness of which 
has become dulled to us elders by long familiarity). None 
of these pastimes should be indulged in just before the lights 
are put out for the night. Even such an apparently inno- 
cent matter as entertaining a guest at the evening meal, may 
overstimulate the highly sensitive child. 


NY activity during the day that makes an unusual 

call upon the child’s powers of endurance, may be a 
potent cause of sleep disturbances. A children’s party, espe- 
cially if to the excitement is added the burden of digesting 
unusual food as refreshments, can effectually spoil a night’s 
rest, for even a perfectly normal child. For the nervous 
youngster, such an indulgence is almost certain to produce 
this effect. With many children, physical fatigue beyond a 
certain healthful and desirable point, induces fitful and 
restless slumber, instead of the sound sleep of healthful ex- 
haustion. A long hike or mountain-climbing expedition may 
lead to a serious loss of the ensuing night’s sleep, if indulged 
in early in the vacation season, before the youngster’s 
stamina has been built up sufficiently to enable him to han- 
dle the resultant fatigue without harmful results. 

Most difficult and discouraging of all are those cases 
where there is no apparent cause for the child’s sleep dis- 
turbances. These are the hardest to manage; for the very 
obvious reason that it is difficult to find anything to correct 
or remove. Sometimes these cases resist all forms of treat- 
ment. In other instances, the discovery of the cause of the 
underlying nervousness with consequent regulation of the 
daily regimen, yields favorable results. 

What is the nature of these sleep disturbances, to which 
the child is prone? Commonest of all, perhaps, is tossing, 
throwing out the arms, and kicking about which usually 
results in completely uncovering the little sleeper. All 
these symptoms are most disturbing to the parent’s peace 
of mind. Even if there were no other attendant disadvan- 
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tage, the exposure of the sleeping child would of itself be 
quite sufficient to give the mother well-founded concern. 
Another particularly trying form of sleep disturbance is 
the grinding of the teeth during sleep. This is sometimes 
so marked as even to wear the teeth down, to an appreciable 
extent. Perhaps the most distressing form of all is a sud- 
den shriek or cry and all the manifestations of extreme ter- 
ror from a child who is apparently deep in slumber. The 
little body crouches and cowers and becomes covered with 
cold perspiration. He may be awakened by the intensity 
of the dream experience, or he may not. If awakened by the 
parent, who naturally desires to comfort and reassure him, 
he seems frequently to have no recollection of any night- 
mare or sleep-disturbing dream, whatsoever. Sometimes, 
however, he will mutter words descriptive of something that 
he has been experiencing. These may give some clue to the 
cause of the dream, Perhaps an exciting experience just 
preceding his bedtime is to blame for his bad dream. All 
of these forms of sleep disturbances are suggestive, to the 
observant parent, of some lowering in the general condition 
of the child. Such a depression may indicate overstrain, 
either mental or physical, present or oncoming illness, or 
physical exhaustion. Interpreted as an indication of the 
need for slowing up, they may have value as danger signals. 


ERHAPS as baffling and alarming a form of sleep dis- 
turbance as any that has been discussed, is simple in- 
somnia. This is particularly disconcerting since one does 
not expect to encounter it in children. It is not a common 


symptom, but it does occur, especially in highly wrought 
nervous children, and to an extent that may give very real 








MOTHER KNEW 


By Harriet EaGer Davis 


NOW fell so thick 
In cold December, 
I couldn’t remember 
There was such a thing 
As Spring! 


But Mother smiled, 
Said: “Funny child, 
“That’s Nature’s trick. 
*She’s often late— 
“Just wait!” 


S° sure enough one day the air 
Felt soft and different everywhere. 


UT then it sleeted and froze and blew 
And I didn’t believe my mother knew 


’T*ILL all of asudden the buds popped out 
And fat red robins began to shout, 
And dandelions splashed in the sun 
Right where the ice-trickles used to run, 
And even common old dirt smelled good ! 
And Spring came here 
For another 
Just as my mother said it would! 


year, 





concern. Sleep may be slow in arriving, when the child 
goes to bed, and wakefulness may commence in the middle 
of the night, after some hours of apparently sound, unevent- 
ful slumber. Or the child may awake at some unreasonable 
hour of the morning, and be quite unable to fall asleep 
again before it is time to get up for the day. In whatever 
form such insomnia manifests itself, it seriously disturbs 
the child’s elders, and their anxiety about the condition fre- 
quently serves to prolong it by suggestion. 

The first step in correcting sleep disturbances of any sort 
consists in eliminating the underlying nervousness—some- 
thing that we aim to do in the treatment of all evidences of 
nervousness. The next step is the elimination of any specific 
cause, such as physical exhaustion, nervous overstrain, ma!- 
nutrition, over-excitement, over-fatigue, and so forth. In 
those cases in which no definite cause can be discovered, it is 
most helpful for the parents to bring themselves to believe 
that simple sleeplessness, while highly annoying, is in reality 
not seriously harmful to either child or adult, unless the 
parent allows it to become harmful by worrying over it. 
A child is very quick to catch from his elders a high degree 
of apprehension over such a condition. He is equally quick 
to imbibe from them a sustaining consciousness that it is 
not serious. If the parents will first of all make them- 
selves realize, and will then point out to the child, that he 
is, after all, getting his rest whether he is awake or asleep, 
provided only that he will lie still, and not toss and turn, 
it will not be difficult to get him to abandon the tense wor- 
ried attitude that makes sleeplessness harmful. The elimi- 
nation of this fear of the evil effects of sleeplessness is fre- 
quently all that is needed to induce sleep. 
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OU are such an anti- 

quated person, Hor 

ace Whiting,” com 
plained Virginia, as I pinched 
her ear. “You think because 
your mother, and your grand- 
mother, and your great- 
grandmother had not the 
benefit of these——”’ she 
waved her hand toward the 
pile of books which had 
caused the discussion 
“and because, in spite of it, 


Mar 


you have managed to grow ° 
up with a reasonable amount \ \ / 1 
of health and brains Q 


My wife paused. I was 
not giving her my full atten- 
tion. I looked, instead, at 
the names of some of the 
books: “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” “Things a 
Young Mother Should Know,” “Your Child and Mine.” 

“Oh, very well,” I meekly murmured. Why should I 
argue? What mattered it if I, my parents being antedi- 
luvian, had managed to grow up with only a reasonable 
amount of health and brain? What did anything matter? 
Had I not just been officially informed of the pending ar- 
rival of Mary Ellen Whiting? 

In the first days following the announcement, I ques- 
tioned Virginia, gently but with pardonable curiosity, as 
to how we could be sure of Mary Ellen, instead, perhaps, 
of Tommy Whiting? Virginia, however, assured me that 
we could be, and so, of course, we were. 

From this time on our home became a seething mass of 
charts, thermometers, milk testers, sterilizing outfits and 
the like. Calories and carbohydrates flew about like hail- 
stones. Vitamins roamed the house at will and free. Fat 
Soluble A, and Water Soluble B ceased from being merely 
queer, algebraic looking symbels, and became part of our 
daily diet. 


Y way of preparing for eventualities, we purchased a 
cow, and for weeks I trembled with the fear of having 
myself, to milk her. 

Early in this period, Virginia began to mold our daugh- 
ter’s character. She practiced repose and self-control to 
an amazing degree; so much, in fact, that mine came near 
being shattered in consequence. She gazed fixedly upon 
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Vary Ellen perpetrates 
her ultimate hygienic 


atrocity 


beautiful pictures, read the 
choicest of poems and books, 
and thought upon only the 
most elevating subjects. At 
least, she said she did! She 
took up music, and spoke of 
a course in esthetic dancing. 
The doctor, however, frowned 
upon this. 

I inquired once, meekly, if 
there were not danger of 
Mary Ellen’s talents becom- 
ing scattered, as it were, by 
all this diversity, but I was 
properly ignored. 

A few weeks before Mary 
Ellen’s début upon _ this 
planet, we acquired a new 
cook, Jennie. Jennie pos- 
little month-old 
chocolate drop of a _ baby 
named Sally Kate. For this 
reason, my wife relegated the two to a house further down 
the alley, instead of the one usually occupied by our cook 
ladies. 

No sooner were these occupants installed than Virginia 
began to try to instill into Jennie some of the things a 
young mother should know. But Jennie would not instill. 
Sally Kate fairly wallowed in dirt, and, a little later on, 
ate whatever came her way. Yet, to all appearances, she 
was an abnormally healthy child. 


Oats 


sessed a 


ARY ELLEN arrived exactly on schedule time. She 

weighed what she should have weighed, looked pre- 
cisely as she should have looked, and behaved identicallv 
as they say they all do. She slept when she ought to sleep, 
she ate when she ought to eat. She gained a pound and a 
half a week, and in six months’ time, had doubled her 
weight. Later on, she walked when she ought to walk, 
and talked when she ought to talk, also frequently when she 
ought not 

Virginia considered all this a great triumph of mind over 
matter. I never questioned her convictions. I hadn't 
the heart. 

Our daughter was, in truth, a perfect duck of a baby 
She was plump, pink and white, and blue-eyed. She was 
surmounted by a fascinatingly fuzzy yellow topknot. She 
was everybody's friend. No sane person could see her 
without stopping. Virginia for a time considered enclosing 








her carriage in wire screening to prevent promiscuous 
kissing when they went for their daily airing. 

When Mary Ellen was two, she took all the prizes in 
the baby shows, and was frowned upon by other, and less 
fortunate mothers. She never sucked her thumb. Neither 
the puppy’s paw nor the kitten’s tail had charms for her. 
She lived in a germproof shelter, and had never had a 
disease. 

“All this talk,” said our daughter’s capable mother, 
“about children having to have this, that, or the other, is 
nonsense. If they are not exposed to childish ailments, 
they can’t have childish ailments!” 


vc; may conceive that after this, it was something of 
a blow to us, when our daughter came out, one day, 
in bright red spots. Her mother was most indignant when 
the doctor pronounced it measles! 

“But doctor, how could it be measles? 
near any measles.” 

Dr. Barker eyed my wife quizzically. He had encour- 
aged her a good deal in this mind-over-matter business, and 
to my way of thinking, was only getting what he deserved. 

“Any way,” he remarked, placidly, “measles it is!” 

Mary Ellen recovered in due time. ‘The spots didn’t 
“go in on her,” as the saying is, and she seemed none the 
worse for the affair. 

Now, Virginia is a kind-hearted woman. Not for worlds 
would I imply that she resented the fact that that chocolate 
drop of a Sally Kate did not have a single measle. But 
she felt the injustice of it, especially on hearing Jennie 
caution her offspring “not to go near dem measles.”’ 

Now, Mary Ellen had become known, far and wide, as 
a model child. I admit frankly, though I did not tell 
Virginia, that it made me terribly uneasy. Why, she 
wasn’t even selfish. She would share her last prune with 
anyone. Virginia had carefully picked children and pets 
to encourage her daughter in this. The great objection to 
pets thus far, however, was that no way had been invented 
to make them entirely sanitary without murdering them. 

Occasionally, I caught, fleetingly, in Mary Ellen’s eye, 
a naughty twinkle. A downright devilish twinkle. So 
far, it had never come to anything, but it gave me hope. 
Did our peerless one have, after all, some wild oats in 
reserve? Mother Nature is a difficult lady to outwit. 


She hasn’t been 


Gx our daughter’s fourth birthday, all three of us 
were invited out to dine. Mary Ellen was still on a 
picked diet. No stimulants, few sweets, and those of the 
homemade variety. Boiled rice, and baked Irish potatoes, 
cooked slowly to the merry, merry ticking of an inde- 
fatigable gas meter, drove our gas bill to the nth power of 
extortion. 

“T really believe,’ said Virginia to me, as we were dress- 
ing to go, “that Mary Ellen’s habits of life are now too 
firmly fixed to be altered. Even if I should die, and you 
should give her an unsanitary stepmother——”’ I pro- 
tested uselessly at this “she would remain always, as I 
have taught her to be. ‘She loathes dirt, and unhygienic 
conditions. She would no more eat food of which she 
knew nothing, than I would! Look at her now!”’ 

I looked, and beheld a most adorable bit of humanity. 
Mary Ellen was, if I may use the expression in describing 
my own daughter, a peach. She was dressed in a fluffy 
white dress that stood out immaculately all around. It 
had been brought from France by the friends with whom 
we were to dine, and was composed entirely of handwork 
of the most intricate kind. It had been thoroughly fumi- 
gated, and was now in a highly sanitary condition. From 
underneath this top layer came all sorts of fascinating 
glimpses of ruffles and lace, and the whole was encircled 
by an enormous pink sash. A huge bonnet, like nothing so 
much as a white rabbit, with a pink bow for its eyes, 
crowned her golden curls. 
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“Look at her!” cried Virginia, proudly. “Why, Mary 
Ellen would no more soil that dress than I would. She 
won’t even sit down in it. She will stand right there till 
we are ready to start. Oh, I tell you, it is all in beginning 
right!” 

My wife and I then discoursed upon other topics, and 
we forgot our small daughter, waiting obediently in the 
corner, until we should be ready to go. ‘Turning to look 
for her, miraculously, she was gone! Mary Ellen—gone! 

“Where can she be?’”’ demanded Virginia.” “She would 
never, of her own accord, have left that spot. Could the 
earth have swallowed her up?” 

Myself, I did not favor the earth swallowing idea. When 
it came to a choice between the disobedience of Mary 
Ellen, and the performance of a miracle, my money was 
on Mary Ellen. But, whatever the reason, she was gone. 

We rushed down the stairs in frantic search. The house 
was empty of her, as were the rest of the premises. Finally, 
to our excited questioning, Jennie dragged out a recollection 
of having seen “her and Sally Kate ’round here somewheres 
a minute ago.” 

“Her and Sally Kate!” 
mar to the winds. 

“Yas’m,” replied Jennie, resentfully. 
Sally Kate not to go nowheres.” 

“Could they have been kidnapped, Horace Whiting?” 
demanded Virginia. 

We turned in the direction of the alley. Jennie’s house 
was some distance down toward the end of the block. 


echoed Virginia, casting gram- 


“T done tole dat 


N OW, Jennie was a famous cook, and kept our kitchen 
+ speckless. It has always been a mystery to me how 
anyone who recognized dirt when she saw it, as Jennie 
must, could dwell so intimately and undisturbedly with 
it in her own domicile. But so it was. 

As we approached this unsanitary abode, we heard the 
murmur of voices, and recognized, unmistakably, the liquid 
notes of Mary Ellen. Rounding the corner of the house 
we beheld our daughter seated beside Sally Kate on the 
doorstep. 

“Gimme!” she was saying, in tones of command. “It’s 
my turn now!” With these words, the hygienic one turned 
a huge tin coffee pot to her lips, and took a deep swig. 
Swig is the word. The coffee poured in a chocolate colored 
stream down the front of the embroidered dress. That it 
was not the first swig was shown by the condition of the 
pale pink sash, now a grimy rag. 

Before we could collect ourselves sufficiently to speak, 
the flawless one extended her hand into the lap of Sally 
Kate, a villainously dirty, blue gingham lap, and chummily 
extracted a grubby looking piece of cake. 

“T found dat cake in Miss Alilen’s trash box,” volun- 
teered Sally Kate. ‘She sho’ do hab good tings in her 
trash box.” 

“Which one is it?” 
dent intent. 

Poor Virginia! She could bear no more. 

‘““Mary—Ellen!” she shrieked. 

Mary Ellen looked up, nor seemed at all abashed. 

“My child!” her mother wailed. 


demanded Mary Ellen, with too evi- 


Mary Ellen’s dress was in ruins, her bonnet had alto- 
gether disappeared, the puppy brought it in next morning, 
and we were too late for our dinner. 

“Oh, Mother!” she cried, delightedly. ‘Sally Kate says 
she does this every day.” 

Then Virginia clutched her. But, as we would have 
withdrawn, our daughter perpetrated her final hygienic 
atrocity. Pulling away from her mother, she threw her 
arms about her erstwhile companion, and implanted, full 
upon Sally Kate’s smudgy little lips, a farewell kiss !—— 

“Dear Heart,” I comforted as I drew Virginia close, 
“they all have their wild oats to sow!” 
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A well child, properly dressed, may play in the 
rain and enjoy it 


They have 


HAT is the matter with rainy days? 


almost as bad a reputation as “Blue Monday.” 


Is it because most houses are too small for the 

racing, climbing and other activities of young 
muscles so eager for exercise? Is it because gray is in- 
trinsically a less cheerful color than gold? Is it because 
noises sound louder indoors? Is it because regular habits 
are interrupted, and not to do what we have been in the 
habit of doing is annoying? Perhaps all of these con- 
tribute to the dismalness of rainy days. 

With nose pressed against the window pane, one sees a 
rather weepy looking world. But the minute one puts on 
a waterproof hat and coat and boots and walks out to 
feel the soft rain on his face and the soft grass under his 
feet, the outdoor world becomes delightful. It’s a new 
world to explore. The little pond is punctuated with 
periods of raindrops, the ducks surpass themselves in 
aquatic achievements. ‘The robins are merry after a good 
meal, and every road offers a small river upon which to 
launch a fleet of ships. . 

There’s not a reason in the world why a well child, if 
properly dressed, should not go out on a rainy day and 
enjoy it. The city is never so much like the country as 
on arainy day. The air is then washed free of smoke and 
dust. It has the clean freshness of the country. The 


jumping, 


country is never more primitive than on a rainy day. Is 
there a more fresh, delicious smell in the whole world than 





What to Do 


Ofl a 


RAINY DAY 


By RUTH STRANG 


ry 
bs 


that of the earth after rain? The trees seem newly created. 
To go out properly protected is an experience every child 
should have as often as it rains. 

One Saturday in the early spring I had planned to go 
on a picnic with eight little boys from a settlement. It 
turned out to be a rainy day. I went to the meeting place 
at the appointed time not expecting to find any of the 
children. There the entire eight were waiting for me, with 
ragged coats, no rubbers (they owned none), a bit of lunch 
wrapped up in newspapers, and smiling but dirty faces. 

“Gee, we thought mebbe youse wouldn’t come,” said one. 

That showed me that they had no doubt about going 
since I had come, so go we did, out to the woods. We 
followed a trail Indian fashion until we came to a shel- 
tered place to build a fire. Building a fire in the rain is a 
real test of woodcraft. The boys passed the test and began 
scrambling eggs to put between rolls, baking sweet potatoes, 
and cooking a large pot of cocoa. It was a drizzling 
not a driving rain—and the fire warmed and dried the 
children as well as cooked their lunch. Of course the 
fire smoked a good deal, and the boys’ faces became a few 
shades blacker. After lunch we played games in which 
every one was active—Red Rover, Hare and Hounds, and 
another game they taught me in which everyone seemed to 
chase everyone else. When they began to be tired we stood 
around the fire again, and then walked back through the 
woods briskly. I saw them all the next day, and none of 
them showed any ill effects from their picnic in the rain. 
Part of a rainy day certainly should be spent outdoors 
not as large a part as on a sunny day, because the children 
should keep moving constantly, following trails, sailing 
boats, playing running games in which all are active. 
When they are tired, the house seems cozy and welcome, 
and with dry shoes and clothing they are ready for the 
more quiet indoor activities. 

These indoor activities need not be purely amusement. 
Many of them should be useful and profitable as well 
On these rainy days the children can really participate in 
the necessary home activities. It’s a curious fact that 
almost everything that some people do for pleasure, other 
people do for a living. For one man, digging and planting 
seeds is recreation; for the farmer it is work. For many, 
fishing is pure pleasure, for the fisherman, it is a vocation. 
Whether a given activity is work or play depends largely 
upon the spirit in which it is undertaken, and the amount 
of it to be done. The child can be introduced to the house- 
hold tasks in the play spirit. Open the door of the kitchen 
and let the children try their hands, under supervision, 
at cooking. 

Mrs. March let Mary invite Alice to lunch one rainy 
day. The two children helped cook the lunch. They 
scrubbed the potatoes, which were then popped into the 
hot oven. They filled the cored apples with sugar and 
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spice. They cut the bread for the toast. And, best of all, 
they cut out the molasses cookies and put them on the 
baking sheets. Instead of gathering up the cooky dough 
trimmings to make one or two more big cookies, Mrs. 
March gave Alice and Mary two thimbles and let them 
cut out quite a flock of little thimble cookies. ‘That was 
vreat fun. The thimble cookies looked so cunning and 
when they were baked they smelled so good the chil- 
dren could hardly wait to eat them with the 
baked apples and cream for their dessert 
After lunch Mrs. March said to 
the children, ““Who wants to play 
in the soapy 
“TI do,” said Alice, rolling 
up her putting on 
the gingham apron and tak- 
ing the dish mop. Mrs. 
March showed her how to 
wash the first, 
then the silver, then the 
china, and last of all, 
the pots and pans. 
Mary rinsed and dried 
the dishes and _ her 
mother put them away 
hurrying to 
keep up with the other 
When the dishes were 
finished the children read 
stories aloud, and then en- 
gaged in the important busi- 
ness of making silverware out 
of tinfoil. They organized a 
company—‘“‘the M. and A. Silver- 
works,’ made goblets and platters 
and cups, printed a paper adver- 
tising their wares, and had es- 
tablished a flourishing business by 
four o'clock. Mary then walked 
home with Alice, and came back 
with red cheeks and bright eyes 
to help mother get supper. Hav- 
ing “company” to lunch was very little extra trouble for 
Mrs. March, and it made a happy holiday for Mary. 
Children enjoy doing real things, cooking real meals, 
using the big vacuum cleaner, painting furniture that is 
beginning to look shabby, cutting out and sewing simple 
garments. Such activities are real achievements, instill pride 
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glasses 


each 


# Out of the Mouths of Babes #% 


Nine-year-old Elaine came home from school exhausted 
one warm spring day. 
“Oh, Mother, do let me go without my 
hot and sweaty,” she begged. . 
“Don’t use the word ‘sweaty,’ ”’ 
‘I'm perspiring.’ ” , 
After a pause Elaine asked thoughtfully: “Mother, do 
sweat people say ‘cry’ and perspire people say ‘weep’ ?” 
Mrs. C. O. C., State College, Pa 


sweater, I'm so 


replied her mother. “Say 
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Four year-old Bobby 


and his mother went shopping for 
a velox ipede. 


Having seen the older bovs ride one without 
any difficulty, Bobby proceeded to try one out as soon as the 
salesman showed it to him. After traveling 
ran into a corner and toppled off. Looking up at the 
amused clerk, he said sturdily: ““That’s the wav vou get 
off!’ Miss B. B. A., Des Moines, Ta 


a few feet, he 















What is such fun as really cooking? Helpfulness 
may be taught through play 


and merit praise. Children like to feel that they are 
achieving something. The rainy day spent in trying one 
game after another usually is unsatisfactory because the 
child doesn’t get this feeling of “something accomplished, 
something done.” Even the six-year-old can have a real 
share in the household work. Of course it’s much easier 
for the parent to do the work herself, but it’s so much 
better for the six-year-old to form habits of helpful- 
ness. She can set the table, wash fruits and 
vegetables, dust the furniture, water the 
plants, feed the bird, pile the books 
and magazines in order, put away 
the toys, and do many other 
little chores. 
Besides these useful occu- 
pations, and the tramps out 
of doors on rainy days, 
there’s a place for pure 
fun too. Popping corn 
and roasting chestnuts, 
playing _Pillowdecks 
and Up Jenkins and 

Still - Pond - No- More - 

Moving and Charades. 

Dressing up like any- 

one except oneself is 

an always popular rainy 
day amusement. 

I visited the home of a 
famous actor one rainy day, 

and very soon his two young- 
sters walked in dressed like a 

little old-fashioned man and a 
little old-fashioned lady. 

“T am Mr. Mo-gab-gab” and 
“IT am Miss Mo-gab-gab” they 
introduced themselves. They had 
stolen off and dressed up to sur- 
prise their mother. Do not give 
all the old clothes to the ragman 
or to the poor. Save a few for 
the children to find and use on 
rainy days. The attic trunk may hold a world of fun. 

There are books, too, for the quiet hours of a rainy day, 
to take one, as Stevenson said, ‘out of one’s country and 
oneself.” 

Outdoor, indoor, helpful, happy group and individual 
activities—these are ingredients of a successful rainy day. 
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“What shall I draw Mama?” asked Tommie after he 
had exhausted his ideas drawing pictures. 

“Well, draw a rose,” said Mama. “A wild rose is quite 
easy to draw, you know.” 

Ihe idea seemed to please Tommie. “I will, mama,” 
he said excitedly, “and I'll make it so wild that you'll be 
scared.” 


Mrs. A. M. Movius, Lidgerwood, N. D. 


A contributor writes: “While I was reading the article 
‘Mickaninnies in the Arctic’ in your January issue, I no- 
ticed my five-year-old Mary Lue looking with much in- 
terest at the pictures of the Eskimos. After some delibera- 
tion, she said with an astonished and horrified expression: 

“Are they real peonle? I’ve eaten lots of Eskimos in 
pies, but I never thought they were REAL PEOPLE!” 

Mrs. L. W. H., Woodland, Calif 
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Mother's 





Responsibility 


She cannot afford to have anything that 
does not protect and promote the health 
and comfort of her children. ScotTissue 
has supplanted the harsh, non-absorbent 
toilet tissue of other days. Mothers 
everywhere select ScotTissue because of 
its soothing softness, its whiteness, its 
quick-absorbency and its unquestioned 
purity. ScotTissue is safe for children. 
It will not harm or irritate the most deli- 
cate skin. Thats why it is especially 
sought by women of refinement for their 
personal hygienic requirements. No con- 
versation. Just say “ScotTissue.” 
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Fibre Product 


3 rolls for 25¢ 











“It is more important to warn parents of the pictures 
that will have a bad effect on children than it is to 
appraise the best ones.” This is the opinion of Walter B. 
Pitkin, former professor of psychology, who has studied 
motion pictures closely, collaborating with Terry Ram- 
saye, author of “A Million and One Nights,” a critical 
book of motion picture reviews. We present Prof. Pit- 
kin’s keen comment on current pictures and his sound 
judgments based on his expert knowledge of child psy- 
chology. THe Eprrors 


HERE are three main ways in which the motion 

picture can be harmful to children. It may depict 

things which strongly. suggest false standards of 
living, or it may inculcate unsound ideas about success, 
or it may simply broadcast the wrong kind of information 
about people, some of which may be true in a sense but 
placed in improper perspective. As far as possible, I shall 
try hereafter to indicate in my comments on pictures which 
of these dangers appear. 


“NEW YorK” 

The past month’s pictures have not brought forth any one that 
is seriously objectionable because of the false living standards por- 
trayed. The nearest approach to it is in “New York,” which is a 
feeble story drawn from the recent romance of a celebrated song 
writer and a millionaire’s daughter. I doubt, however, whether any 
intelligent child would be misled by the picture of riches and the 
Broadway life. He would much more incline to be disgusted with 
the production, for it is hopelessly artificial. 


“THE BETTER Way” 

As for false ideas about success, “The Better Way” will be in- 
terpreted by some juvenile spectators as a romantic demonstration 
of the ease of making money quickly by speculation in Wall Street. 
Others will look upon it as a fairy tale, which it is—and a poorly 
managed one at that. Here we have the familiar spectacle of the 
poor and plodding secretary to the great Wall Street plunger who 
finally accepts a market tip from one of his friends and becomes 
immensely rich over night. What happens to 
her after she rises to wealth is supposed 
to be highly moral. She learns that love is 
better than riches. But this part of the story 
is much less spectacular than her playing the 
market and the ensuing luxury of her life 
It is a little hard to condemn the picture 
wholly, for it is too weak to make a very 
This, by the 


deep impression on anybody 
i most motion 


way, is the grace of 
pictures 


saving 


“THE GENERAL” 


As for the harm done by inaccuracy or 
wrongly presented information about people, 
almost every picture is more or less guilty 
on this score. The difficult question is where 
to draw the line between petty and serious 
misrepresentation. I, for one, am not at all 
sure where that line runs. Certainly, “The 
General,” in which Buster Keaton gives us 
an original picture of the Civil War from 
the point of view of a locomotive engineer’s 
cab, is a wholly legitimate and innocent 
picture, though I have no doubt that any 
historian could list several hundred inaccu- 
racies of facts in it. But none of the errors 
so far as I can see, are of the kind that 
would give a youngster a wrong idea about 
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Wholesome 


Reviewed by PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 


Columbia University, New York 





and Harmful 


Pictures 


some of 


They are petty details, 
been accepted de.iberately for the sake of 


the world and life in general. 
which have probably 


the pleasant story 
“THE IsLE OF LIFE” 


On the other hand, “The Isle of Life” puzzles me. Here we hav 
a picture whose photography is exquisite and whose apparent plot 
and moral are above criticism. A rich American girl, who has 
always been afraid of physical dangers, responsibilities, and hard- 
ships is cast away upon an island where a plague breaks out 
There she learns the greater wisdom and courage of facing 
realities and taking risks for good ends. All this sounds very beau- 
tiful, but, unfortunately, the way in which she is brought to the 
island and handied after she gets there by a domineering, self- 
centered man can hardly be approved, even though it is true enough 
concerning perhaps one man in ten thousand. It is the suggestive 
ness of that part of the story rather than its lack of truth that must 
be criticized, and this, by the way, is a distinction which our motion 
picture censors have not carefully drawn 


CLEVER COMEDIES 


The dangerous picture is always one which is realistic in its 
details and either false in the arrangement and perspective of these 
or deliberately evil in its suggestiveness. The safest picture of all is 
the one which no normal child can construe as reality. Pure slap- 
stick and unadulterated fantasy will never be condemned in these 


columns. We have had a number of both kinds recently. The 
“Lunatic At Large,” featuring Leon Errol; “The Kid Brother,” 
with Harold Lloyd; and “The Cheerful Fraud,’ with Reginald 


Denny are all clean comedies. 


“THE RED MILL” 


One picture stands out as having been consciously designed for 
children. It is “The Red Mill,” a wholly charming semi-fantasy, 
built around Victor Herbert’s musical comedy of the same name 
It cannot fail to win the applause of all 


children who see it 


Marion Davies as the comic kitchen drudge, “Tina,” is at her 
best here 
‘Butterflies in the Rain,” “Man Bait” and “Paradise for Two” 


are worthy of mention 
no harmful influences 


as pictures which are pleasing and have 





A scene from “The Red Mill,” a charming semi-fantasy designed 


to delight children 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROTECTION 


= 
| (); ON MUCH 
2 QOR LITTLE 


MITH BONDS, in $1,000, 
$500 and $100 denomi- 
nations, are sold outright 
for cash, or under an Invest- 
ment Savings Plan that pays 
the full rate of bond in- 
terest—6'4%—on regular 
monthly payments of $10, 
$20, $30, $40, $50 or more 


---for the money you are setting aside 
to finance your child’s future 


HE purchase of a First Mortgage Bond 

from The F. H. Smith Company gives 
you the protection of a service that begins 
long before the bonds are underwritten by 
us and offered to investors, and continues 
until the bonds are paid off. 


Before the bonds are underwritten, the 
value of the land and building, the desir- 
ability of the location, the demand for the 
property, the rental income, and all other 
essential details of the security are sub- 
jected to thorough investigation. 
Thereafter. while the bonds are outstand- 
ing, we check and enforce the proper physi- 
cal maintenance of the property, the main- 
tenance of insurance, the payment of taxes 
and assessments, and the compliance by the 
property owner with all laws, ordinances 
and other governmental regulations. 


We provide facilities for collecting the 
monthly payments that are required on 


interest and principal, and for payment of 
these funds to investors as the bonds and 
semi-annual interest coupons are due. 


By constantly safeguarding the funds of our 
investors, this house has attained a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


and, as a result of this record, confidence in 
SmitH Bonps is world-wide. Men and 
women in every state in the United States 
and in 51 countries and territories abroad 
have bought Smitu Bonps by mail. 


Current offerings of Smita Bonps pay 
64%%, and give you the benefit of State 
and Federal tax provisions that increase 
the yield. Mail the form below for descrip- 
tive circulars, and for our booklets, “Fifty- 
Four Years of Proven Safety” and “How 
to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. - 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALLO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
NS EE ART eA ea LM A ER a ROEM Address A ee 
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Telephone your 
decorator to call and 
show you 


A INIT TRA\ 
MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


Let him see the,rooms you wish to 
decorate and he willjhelp you select 
the proper Sanitas"styles to harmonize 
with the furnishings. 

from the 


correct 


138 Sanitas 
styles for any 


You can select 
numbers the 


room in the house. 


Sanitas is the original cleanable wall 
Made on cloth, with a sur- 
face of oil colors, impervious to water 
Will not tear, crack 
Children cannot harm Sanitas 
a damp cloth wipes dirt right off. 


( overing. 


and finger stains. 


or peel. 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 
and various fabrics. 


Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effects for panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, tor kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


Get in touch with your 
decorator early and arrange 
with him for your Spring 
Sanitas. 


rede¢ orating with 


Ask him to 


138 beautiful new patterns. 


show you the 


Look for 
this trade 
mark 


Write us for samples and 
descriptive booklet 





The Standard Textile Products Co 
i 320 Broadway, Dept. 33, New York 











Choosing the Camp 
< 

(Continued from page 14) 
mushroom, overnight. The latter 
tends to be over-organized and under- 
idealized. 

All the requirements indicated in this 
article having been kept in mind how 
is the parent to know that he has chosen 
a camp aright? Perhaps the only way 
is to try a camp for a year and observe 
results. “After one summer in camp,” 
says the New England branch of the 
National Association of Directors of 
Girls’ Camps, “a parent has a righ 
expect, (1) Superior health, and the 
knowledge and will to preserve it. (2) 
Mastery of the body, joy and skill in its 
use, both on land and in water, keenness 
of eye and ear, deftness of hand, senses 
alert in observation, hearts responsive 
to beauty. (3) Social consciousness and 
responsibility, modesty in victory, and 
graciousness in defeat; resourcefulness 
and reliabilitv, contentment with sim 
piicity, and readiness to serve and to 
endure hardship.” 


eo 


List of Books 
on Camps and Camping 


\ HANDBOOK OF SUMMER 
\NNUAL SuRVEY. 1924-26. 
Boston, Mass. $5.00. 
A very complete list of camps, with 
full description and helpful. prefaces, 
compiled by a man ten years in the 
field of advising parents on the selec- 
tion of, schools and camps. 
CAMPING Out; A MANUAL OF ORGAN 
IZED CAMPING. Fdited by L. H. Weir, 
Field Secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
Vacmillan. 1924. $2.00. 
This is an inside story of what camp 
life should be. It 
knowledge on 


Camps: AN 
P. Sargent. 


gives thorough 
which a parent may 
base his selection of the camp for his 
boy or girl. 
CAMPs AND CAMPING. Spalding’s Ath- 
letic Library. American Sports Pub. 
Co., 1926. 35 cents. 
Essays on various phases of camp 
education by directors and others. 


CAMPING FOR Boys. Henry William 
Gibson. Association Press. 1911. $1.50. 


VACATION CAMPING FOR GIRLS, 
nette Marks. Appleton. 1913. 


SUMMER CAMP As. EDUCATION FOR 
LrersureE. A. E. Hamilton. Pediatric 
Seminary, Worcester, Mass. 1919. 
Camp Lire—Its SPHERE OF USEFUI 
NESS AND BENEFICIAL EFFECT ON 
Grow1nG Boys. Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Bulletin. Dec., 1907. 
Gives physiological results of bovs’ 
summer camp as indicated by weight, 
height, lung 
blood and urine analysis. 


Te in 


chest girth 


sm iitil, 


capacity, 


Camp HEALTH, SAFETY AND SANITA- 
TION, Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

THE OrGANIZED SUMMER CAMP. Marie 


M. Ready. 
Vo. 7%, Department of the 
Bureau of Education, 





Physical E.iucation Series, 
Interior, 


Dressed in Silk—Safely 
So that little tots might safely wear 
lovely things of silk this fabric was 
originated. Babette is its name; so 
pure, so fine, so sturdy that ir will 


wash and wear unend/rgly. 





For tiny coats or caps or for 
dresses up to junior size—there is no 
richer tabric made. Yet it is so eco- 
ical! You’ll alw be glad y 

nomical: ou always De glad you 
chose Babette 

Ask for garments of Babette next time you 
shop. If you do not find them promptly 
write us forthe name of the nearest Babette 
store. And, insist upon seeing the label 
which marks genuine Babette — it is 

illustrated below. 
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Good Taste in Children’s Clothing 
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‘NLOTHES, suitable to childhood, must also be suitable 
» to the individual child. If her curls are “‘as wild as 
morning glory vine,” she will not look her best in the 
same frock that becomes her cousin whose “hair is as 
straight as hay.”’ Each child has charm, and suitable cloth- 
ing enhances it. If your small daughter’s hair is straight, 


she will be more individual if she wears it straight than 
th an 


If she is athletic in figure and 
personality, the dainty, fluffy frocks 
will not be her style. Individuality 
in clothing is not difficult for the 
mother to achieve if she keeps in 
mind the coloring, build and tem- 
perament of her child and makes 
careful selection from the great 
variety of available materials 


artificial curl. 


3700—Girls’ and juniors’ bolero frock 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, 13, 14 and 15 yrs. Siz 
12, made of two materials with long 
with 





sleeves, requires 23g yds. 36 in 


YR yds of contrast 


3688—Boys’ suit consisting of blousé 
with V neck, separate vest and trousers 
closing at the side. Size 4 requires 3 
yds. 32 in., and %4 yd. 27 in. for veste 
4850—Child’s slip-on dress including 
transfer. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8. Size 4 
with short sleeves, requires 114 yds. 32 
in., with 3g yd. 32 in. contrast; with 


long sleeves, 14% yd. 40 in., and % y 
29> 


32 in. contrast 
4851—Child’s slip-on dress including 
transfer pattern. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 





By Estuer M. Cunpirr 
Department of Textiles and Clothing, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


ll. SUITABILITY TO THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY INCOME 








Expenditures for any child’s clothing should be in ac- 
cord with his share of the family income except in extreme 
cases where physical disabilities require special garments. 
Most parents make many sacrifices for their children and 
frequently a child is well dressed at the expense of the 
personal appearance of father or mother or both. It is 
often advisable to determine in family council what share 
of the income should be allowed each member of the family 
for clothing. It is very good train 
ing for a child to allow him to help 
plan his clothing expenditure and 
feel some responsibility for living 
up to the plan. He will then more 
fully appreciate the consequences 
of ike lost cap,. torn stocking, 
snagged trousers and ink spots. 


requires 1 
36 in 


S1z¢ 4 without sleeves, 
29 


yds. 32 in., with sleeves 13@ yds 


1259—Juniors’ and girls’  slip-over 
frock. Sizes 8 to 15 yrs. Size 11 re- 
quires 1% yds. 32 in. for skirt and trim- 
mings, and 154 yds. 32 in. for body 

1293—Juniors’ and girls’ frock con- 
sisting of skirt with bodice top and 
blouse. Size 4 to 14 yrs Size 10 re- 


quires for blouse and vestee 1% yds 
32 in., skirt 2% yds. 32 in 
top 5@ yd. 35 in 


and bodice 


3723—Girls’ and juniors’ Tomboy suit 
A long-waisted frock with 
straight short jacket. Sizes 12 to 17 yrs 
Size 15, dress and jacket of one material 
with nap, requires 334 yds 


sle eveless 


36 in 














For information as to the price of patterns and where they may be bought see page 37. 











eA nnouncements 


ROFESSOR PATTY S. HILL has accepted appointment as_ Editor-in-Chief 

of a series of Master Scrolls and Master Books for the New Chautauqua Desk 
to cover the interests, needs, and activities of children in the home from the time 
they leave the cradle through to their eighth year. 


I R. HELEN T. WOOLLEY has assumed responsibility for the creation of the 
Master Scrolls and Master Books of this series necessary for presenting the 
entire range of pre-kindergarten interests and activities. 


“THESE Master Scrolls and Master Books will begin to appear early in nineteen 
twenty-eight. 


NV RS. SATIS N. COLEMAN has selected the New Chautauqua Desk as the 
4 instrument through which to present her unique contributions in Creative 
Music for the guidance and inspiration of children in the home. 


N ASTER SCROLL C AND MASTER BOOK THREE—The Music Masters 
are scheduled for distribution to homes equipped with the New Chautauqua 
Desk in September nineteen twenty-seven. 


The New Chautauqua Desk 
A Progressive Creation 


HE New Chautauqua Desk brings a series of Master Scrolls and Master Books 
under easy and complete control for use by children in the home in the natural 
processes of self-discovery, creative activity, character building and life-planning. 


~ACH unit of Scroll and Book opens a new world of interest and achievement to 
+ the mind and hand of the growing child. 


y' JU need to buy only such scrolls and books as fit the exact age level of your 
own child or children—and you may buy cash with the order or by monthly 
pay ments to sult your convenience. 


ee eS Oe et “I RITE for free illustrated folder of the 


CUT OUT AND MAIL - New Chautauqua Desk with its story 
lhe House On The Hill. 
Please send free samples of Hy-San 
Colors and literature describing your 
Achievement Awards for children and 
the New Chautauqua Desk. 


| LEWIS E. MYERS 
Signed : & COMPANY 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


City State 


Name and ages of children 


a 


27-4-CH 
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the Appetite 


Adapting the Menu to the Child 


By Rutu L. ParrisH 


Instructor in Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


IMES have changed. Johnny, 

four years old, no longer goes to 
the table and eats fried steak and gravy 
and enjoys his own cup of coffee with 
the family. In fact he does not even 
know the taste of coffee. He has his 
supper of baked potato, milk and apple 
sauce, enjoys it, is satisfied, goes to bed 
and sleeps the whole night through. 

In these days of simplified house- 
keening and efficiency applied to house- 
hold tasks, adjusting the menu to the 
family is quite a different problem than 

used to be in the average home. To- 
day mother plans the family menu 
iround the needs of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. Yes, father has to 
be fed, but instead of catering ex- 
clusively to him she considers what 
each child needs, plans those dishes and 
then adds meat, coffee, and so forth, 
for father and herself only. 

Let us consider the home in which 
mother with the help of the family 
loes the cooking, cares for the children 
ind does practically all the other house- 
hold duties. In the morning breakfast 
is one of the first problems. Of course, 
lohnny has to have his bath and Mary, 
six, and George Junior, nine, must be 
ready for school in time; the laundry- 
man calls and the telephone rings but 
all five members of the family, no mat- 
ter what their morning work may be, 
are clamoring for breakfast. The chil- 
dren had light, easily digested suppers 
the night before and they are really 
hungry. 

First there must be fruit; what shall 
it be? It must be something all can 
eat and all must have fruit. Orange 
juice? Yes. All find it appetizing and 
refreshing and mother knows that noth- 
ing is better for the children. Prunes? 
Each member of the family can eat 
prunes. Before father had a home and 
a family, when he boarded, he became 
so tired of seeing five small prunes in 


a saucer each morning that he declared 
that he would never eat another prune 
as long as he lived. But, when father’s 
income had to feed other hungry 
mouths and when mother said the 
grown-ups must eat prunes without 
comment and with apparent enjoyment, 
so that George Junior would imitate 
them; and when father tasted these 
prunes that mother had soaked over 
night and cooked slowly in a_ very 
little water, he found them so delicious 
that he was not at all averse to having 
them served two or three times a week 
during the winter. Johnny has his own 
little saucer of prune pulp while the 
others eat their whole prunes. Once 
in a while for a surprise mother gar- 
nishes the cereal with stewed prunes 
or raisins. Apples too, if deliciously 
prepared, are worthy of a place in any 
breakfast. The morning fruit, whether 
stewed or baked, may be prepared the 
day before when mother has more time. 

Then, there is the cereal to consider. 
Mother knows that oatmeal! and whole 
grain cereals are particularly nutritious 
and economical and altogether desirable 
for her children. She keeps several 
kinds on hand so as to serve a different 
one almost every day of the week. She 
cooks the cereals thoroughly, not only 
to increase the ease of digestion but 
to improve the flavor, for children can 
have no sugar on their cereals. 

The children in her well regulated 
home go to bed early and are ready to 
get up early in the morning. Mother 
might like more sleep but she prefers 
early rising so the children will have 
plenty of time for breakfast. One of 
the greatest American evils is hurried 
eating. Habits are formed in early 
childhood and to encourage slow eat- 
ing mother makes a social affair of the 
meal. The teacher says the breakfasts 
that George and Mary have. and the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HE coupon below opens the 
road to high adventure—in 
health. For in eleven delicious 
crackers—whole wheat blended 
with brown sugar—it will bring 
you a double supply of energy in 
quickly available form. 
Wheatsworth Crackers abound 
in the mineral salts, vitamins and 
bran so essential for joyous well- 
being—that make the brain keen, 
the mind eager and alert. Send 
for a package today—Free! 
‘S a 
) F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company, | 
135 Ave. D, Dept. D, New Yorx City | 


Gentlemen: Please pass the crackers 
Enclosed are 3 cents for postage. 





Name 
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The Normal Child | 


and How to Keep it Normal 
IN MIND & MORALS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS AND 
PHYSICIANS; WITH A CONSIDERATION OF 
THE INFLUENCE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By B. SACHS, m.p. 

NEW YORK 

“Should be in the hands of parents 
and teachers and on the shelves,at least, 
of priests and physicians.”’ JOSEPH COLLINS 


“Praise the Lord for this extraording ary 
adventure into the field of normalcy.’ 








STEPHEN 8S. WISE 
$1.50 Net 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 
Paut B. Hoeser, INc. 
PUBLISHERS 


76 Fifth Ave., New York 


























Recommended Patterns 
May be bought at leading stores 


throughout the country. McCall 
and Pictorial Review patterns 


may also be bought from CHIL- 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Number Manufacturer Price 
3700 Pictorial Review ...... 35¢ 
3723 Pictorial Review ...... 40c 
3688 Pictorial Review 35« 
1259 eee 35c¢ 
1293 Er 35c¢ 
4851 EY nnd sho oo oan ere 35¢ 
4850 EE era 35c 
1233 ee os oe 
6934 SE er ee 30e 
1007 Pictorial Review ....... 30¢ 
3502 Pictorial Review ....... 35¢ 
4811 DEE Suaidevedtaseeee 35c 
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You Parents 
Who Appreciate 
the Value of 


Educational Toys  ‘ 
- \ 





Obviously, 
a child's mind is through play. 
why Buildoblox have received the enthusias- 
tic — al of educators and parents. With 


the most effective way to train 
That is 


these blox, construction habits of thinking 
are formed in so natural a way, your child 
never suspects he is being taught the very 
same principles he is learning in school 
His powers of observation are developed by 
teaching him to reproduce objects he sees 
around him. 

His smagination and creative ability are stimu- 
lated through building things he may never 
have seen before 


trom 


, Buildoblox 


eCKET 


Hexoblox 


Lee ee 


—— a | 
r  STROMBECK-BECKER MFG. CO j 
Deve oe | al not have the fi slowing. | 
_My <1 ee for which please send prepa \ 
« il bl st $2.50 Hexoblox at " - 
arti Bad ‘blox at $1.00 Diamoblox at 
“ West of Roc kies, add hed J tended 
Satisfaction guarante ed—or money 1 | 
Name 
Address am 
Ciry : . 








Concentration 1S developed because Buildo- 
blox hold his interest. 

The special instruction book prepared by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, noted child-education 
authority, entertainingly describes and pic- 
tures how to build single or related objects 
Because of the limitless possibilities for 
variation these blox are really not one toy, 
but many. They should be a part of every 
child's life between the ages of 4 and 14 
Complete outfit $2.50, Junior Set $1.00 
Also, Diamoblox and Hexoblox, bright 
hued educational blox for 
games, priced at $1.00. 


PlayT hings 


Diamoblox 


| 


designs and 


Ten Pins 





































la OCTOR says I must drink more milk for Just a little puRNett’s 
baby’s sake, but I tell him I gust have VANILLA in the glass of 

to force 1t down. : milk or in the cream 
; , ; : ‘ pitcher makes all the dif- 
Why don’t you try putting in a few drops of Bence Delictens with 
BURNETT'S VANILLA? bananas, peaches, straw- 
berries, etc. Some like a 
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7 








~~ Sugar, too. 
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Training the Appetite 
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(Continued from page 37) 


| way they enjoy them, makes them un 


|usually bright and_ energetic little 


| pupils. 
| Since discontinuing the bottle, a glass 
of milk to drink has been an unques 
tioned part of each childs meal. Yes 
there coffee but the children know 
that it is only for the grown people 
They have learned to associate coffee 
ind other foods with adults just as 
high heels and pipes belong to mother 
ind father. There are foods which be 
long to children and others which 
helong to adults, and the sooner both 
recognize that fact the better for all 
concerned. There must be no tastes ot 
| forbidden foods. Children must 
ito see without wanting. But it 
fair to tempt a child unduly. Many 
parents find a happy solution the 
problem by seating the younger chil- 
dren at an attractive little table of their 
wn. The small Colonial table show: 
in this article is a father’s contribution 
|of his own hand-work to the training 


lof his children’s 


is 


learn 
not 


1S 


to 


appetites 

Toast with the fruit, cereal and milk 
| will complete the breakfast for the chil 
dren. ° 
vheat, 
1 brown slowly 


[he bread for toast may be whole 
graham or Cut it thin 
nd dry and 
|crisp all the way through. It gives the 
voung teeth and gums some of the ex 


white 
so it will be 


ercise which they SO badly need. If 
father and mother want bacon, eggs 
and hot bread that is all right, let them 


} 
have them, but it is better for the chil 
dren to have their eggs later in the day 
when the adults are eating meat. 

In the majority of homes the mid 
morning lunch has to be planned for. 
| The child under school age has a glass 
of milk and a_ cracker or dry bread. 
The older ones may be served milk and 
crackers at school or the mid-morning 
lunch may have to carried from 
home. It should be light so as not to 
take away the appetite from the noon 
nieal, but if a child is hungry and if his 
noon meal hour is late, it better to 
him bread, crackers or milk or 
perhaps occasionally some good ripe 
fruit. The old idea that if one is hungry 
dry bread will taste good is a good one 
to apply to the mid-morning lunch. 

The noon meal has to be considered 
more for it is very important 
that the child have a nourishing warm 
meal at noon. Dr. Mary S. Rose says. 


‘The expensive machinery of education 


be 


is 


vive 


seriously 





is wasted when it operates on a mind 
listless from hunger or befogged by 
indigestible food.” This is the time for 
the heaviest, most substantial meal of 


the day for the children. The matter ts 


simplified if there is a school lunch 
with supervised selection oft 
foods, or even if one warm dish is 


| furnished to supplement the lunch car 
ried from home. Every mother should 
|keep closely in touch with the school 
land know what her child is eating. 

If it is possible for all the children 
lto have their heaviest meal at noon, a 
|very simple supper is what they need 
at night. It may consist of a cream 
|soup with toast, or milk toast, or milk 


| 
| room 








Te)! 
en 
ed 
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vith bread, dry cereals or crackers, 
nd a simple nutritious dessert, such as 
rice pudding, junket, custard or cooked 
fruit. If this is what the children will 
have for supper, they may eat early, 
efore the adults, for aside from the 
dessert, it is probable that mother and 
father will have a very different meal. 
If the children carry a cold lunch 
from home or do not have, for any 
reason, a hot substantial lunch at noon, 
the family meal must consist of foods 
from which the child’s diet may be 
selected. In adapting and choosing to 
meet the situation, an egg poached, soft 
oiled, or scrambled in a little butter 
r bacon fat over hot water, may be 
substituted for the meat served to the 
idults. Mild flavored vegetables but- 
tered or creamed may be eaten by old 
and young alike. Potatoes may be 
baked, boiled or mashed and occasion- 
ally it is well to substitute rice or 
macaroni. If father and mother are 
willing to have a simple dessert as 
gelatine, custard or cooked fruit and 
perhaps plain cookies, the simple yet 
satisfying family meal is completed 
without too much work for mother and 
yet with proper food for all. 
If the adult meal consists of 
Cream of Tomato Soup Saltines 
Meat Loaf 
Paked Potatoes Buttered Spinach 
Lettuce Salad 
Bread Butter 
Creamy Rice Pudding 
Coffee 
The children may have the follow- 
ing selected from it: 
Four-year-old Johnny (who had din- 
ner at home at noon). 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Drv Bread 
Creamy Rice Pudding 
George Junior and Mary (who had a 
lunch-box meal of egg and _ lettuce 
sandwich, milk or cocoa, fruit and 
cookies) may have 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Dry Bread or Crackers 
Potato Spinach 
Creamy Rice Pudding 


Glass of Milk 


#% COMING & 


These features are scheduled for an early ap- 
pearance in Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents 


Kathleen Norris on Bringing 


Up Children 


Helping Our Children To 
Grow Up 


By Prof. Ernest R. Groves 


The Religious Training of 
Children 


By Mildred W. Stillman 


Safeguarding Children’s Teeth 
By Julia H. Railey 








Bu 


Easter 
nny Cake 


to deh eht the children 


OW to make a cake so deli- Captain Cooky, the Dough-Dough 


cious it is worthy 
festive occasions - 


of the most Bird, the Flap Jack Tars and the 
and yet so Savage Bombarees. 


wholesome it may be safely given You will find the recipes very 
even to the younger children—is helpful. They are all specially 
told in the newest booklet pre- planned for children and include 
pared by the Educational Depart- Butterscotch Curls, Biscuit 
ment of the Royal Raking Powder Tarts, Merry -go-Round Cake, 


Company. It is called 
ical Cruises of Cap- 
tain Cooky.”’ 


Your children will 
love the whimsical 
story told in rippling 
rhymes and the gaily 
colored pictures of 


Royal, the cream of 
tartar baking powder. 
Contains no alum; 
leaves no bitter taste. 


FREE! Send coupon 
for children’s recipes 





“The Com- Easter Bunny Cake, Cocoa- 
Bread, Orange Blos- 
soms and Cocoanut 
Cookies. 


This little book is 
free for the asking. 
Just clip the coupon 
and mail it today 








eet ae A i Fk 


Ls Be | 


EASTER BUNNY CAKE has such fasci- 

nating decorations and it tastes so 

g00d—not a boy or girl is going to 

guess it is the most wholesome cake 
he could possibly eat. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
Dept. D, 117 E. 42nd St., New York 


Please send me my free copy of “The 
Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky.”’ 


Name 
Street 


City State 
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Give the Children a Porch 








A Plea for the 
Open PORCH 


ROM a health standpoint nothing | 

else for the home excels the Open 
Porch. Even the glassed-in porch or sun 
room fails to equal its fresh air and com- 
fort as a hot weather family rendezvous. | 
Especially for the children, the Open | 
Porch means the ideal of fresh air play- 
rooms, safe from traffic and dirt of the 
street, protected rain or shine. For the 
baby no substitute can match it. And on 
hot days or evenings for the whole family | 
it provides the coolest spot in thehome. | 
If you are planning a new home then by 
all means include a roomy Open Porch. 
If alterations are in view be sure to in- | 
clude an Open Porch as the best part of 
your investment. 





For perfect protection adjustable to any 
degree of privacy use Aerolux Porch 
Shades. They ventilate top to bottom, 

yet bar all drafts, glare, sun heat and rain. 
Beautiful wea*her-proof colors and stripes 
add to the smart appearance of house and 
porch. Last ng for years the cost is less 
than one-third that of awnings, with 
surprising advantages. 


Anyone can install. 
See them at your dealer’s. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY | 


2740 Oakland Avenue 


Waukesha, Wis. | 


“Berter Porches,” il- 
lustrated in color, sug 
gests many artistic 
ideas. Send coupon 
now for your free copy. 


EROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


|e 
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Porch Book FREE | 















Constructive Fun 


Games, Handcrafts, and Other Things 
for Children to Do 


A department conducted by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


AMILIES who are fortunate 

enough to have a back yard be- 

gin to think of refurnishing that 
precious strip as soon as the first cro- 
cuses peep up. Dad plans his vege- 
table garden and mother her pansy bed 
Why not small gardens for the children 
this year, if there is space enough? 
The lawn for games should never be 
sacrificed to a garden—even Dad’s 
garden—for the children need the exer- 
cise it provides. But perhaps there is 
room about the edges of the yard or the 
large garden for little plots of equal 
size, where Johnny and Jane may vie 
with each other in raising the crops 
that interest them most. 

There is nothing like a garden of a 
child’s own to promote industry and 
pride in achievement, and give him an 
opportunity to observe the surprising 
ways of nature. Some parents pay pre- 
vailing market prices for the vegetables 
raised by the young gardeners, thus 
giving them a chance to save toward 
the purchase of some coveted possession. 
In other families children been 
proud to donate their vegetables as 
their particular contribution toward the 
feeding of the family. The care of 
the entire home garden may be put in 
the hands of older children. 


How to Build a Bird House 


Birds are home again and anxious 
to set up housekeeping. The bird house 
building contests which have been held 
by city recreation departments offer 
suggestions for schools and neighbor- 
hoods, and for families, too. In a re- 


have 
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cent contest in Newark, N.J., the judg- 
ing of the houses was on the following 
basis—practicability, 50%; workman- 
ship, 35%; uniqueness, 15%. 

Bird houses made by the children and 
set either on poles or in trees are quite 
sure to lure feathered tenants to the 
back yard. The rustic houses covered 
with bark or made of sticks in log 
cabin style are usually more attractive 
and natural looking than the ornate 
cottage of painted wood. Robins, swal- 
lows and phoebes prefer an open house. 
This should be about six inches by 
eight inches, and eight inches high, 
for robins and, for smaller birds, six 
inches square and six inches high. A 
pair of tiny house wrens are delightful 
to study and often return year after 
year to the house they have once 
adopted. The dimensions for a wren 
house are: floor, four inches by four 
inches; height, six to eight inches, and 
an entrance only one inch in diameter. 


Stilts and Scooters 


As soon as a child learns to walk, he 
wants to improve his means of loco- 
motion. Jumping and climbing and 
swinging are -and_ then 
vehicles, which are often ingeniously 
contrived. Spring weather marks the 
reappearance of stilts, scooters, push- 
mobiles and other such joy-giving 
devices. 

Stilts are made from two sticks the 
size of clothes-poles (one inch by two 
inches by six feet). Cleats for steps 
may be found ready-masle in the pieces 
usually cut from rafters in the building 


d isce vered 
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Send a gift sub- 


scription to the 


NEW BABY’S 


parents 


- HILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
is a happily chosen remem- 
brance for friends with a new baby. 
Certainly there could be nothing 
more welcome or appropriate than 
this magazine devoted to the one sub- 
ject in which both mother and father 
are most interested at the moment. 


We will mail a dainty colored 
gift card in your name 

Simply make out your gift order on 
the coupon below. And you may be 
sure you have made the best possible 
choice of gifts—at absolutely no 
trouble to yourself! Write your 
name as well as your friend's so that 
we can fill it in on the dainty card we 
send the baby’s parents in notifica- 
tion of your thoughtfulness. 


Use the convenient 
order coupon below 





If the stork could bring 
ir with hie, he would !— 


HILDREN, The Mag for Parents, 
Aver sag Mat rk, N Y 


” be ase st one the magazine and a card in notification 
t 


Friend's 


I 
ear for $2.50 


Sender's n 


aie | 
| I enclose payment for 2 years for sa 









of a house, or can be sawed to fit. 
To make a scooter, the main re- 
quirements are an old roller skate and 


two pieces of “two by four,” each about 
two feet long—one for the base and 
the other for the upright. The front 
wheels of the skate are attached to the 
front part of the base and the other 
wheels to the back, each a few inches 
in from the ends of the base. The 
upright is attached to the base in front, 
at a little less than a right angle, and 
is well braced. A cross-piece nailed 
to the top of the upright serves as a 
handle. Instead of the upright, a box 
may be attached to the front of the 
base, with its open side facing the rear. 
This makes a place to stow packages 
when the child is running errands. 


Two Good Games 


Throwing Grins. This game will be 
appropriate for an April Fool party. 
The players are seated in a circle. “It,” 
in the center, grins broadly then pre- 
tends to wipe off the grin and throw it 
to someone in the cricle, saying “Grin, 
John.” John grins, then throws his 
grin to another player and becomes 
solemn again. The players will think 
that the object of the game is not to 
grin unless called upon, but at the end 
they find that those who have not 
smiled out of turn pay forfeits. 

Opera Glass Race. Mark out an 
irregular line on the floor, or use a 
string about eight feet long. The vic- 
tim, chosen by some method of counting 
out, has to walk the line looking at his 
feet through one end of the opera 
glasses, and come back looking through 
the other end. A race is staged by hav- 
ing two lines or strings of the same 
length, two players and two opera 
glasses. 


Scooter-Foot 


A brand new malady has come to our 
infant generation, an incurable condi- 
tion, and one that puzzles even scien- 
tists who are parents. Symptoms are 
usually noted along with the first signs 
of spring or the child’s birthday and 
are traceable to indulgence by a fond 
parent or relative. A small hole ap- 
pears in the sole of the left shoe. 
Rapidly enlarging, it spreads over the 
entire surface at a truly alarming rate. 
There is a wasting away at the heel 
accompanied by a general rundown ap- 
pearance. When a fevered discussion 
arises about the calamity, the child in- 
variably explains, “Oh, that’s my scoot- 
er-foot.’’ Hence the name “scooter-foot.”’ 

Although it has been suggested, out 
our way, that a sheet iron poultice 
might be effectively applied, as yet no 
permanent remedy has been devised. 

—Jutes V. Youns. 
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JUNGLEGYM 
JUNIOR 
A Play Apparatus 


P atented October 23, 1923 March 25 1924 











At Cambridge Nursery School 


Let Your Children 


—CLIMB— 
—CLIMB— 
—CLIMB— 


Have they—or any others — had 
enough of climbing? 


Give them a JUNGLE- 
GYM and see them 
swarm over it—twist- 
ing, turning, stretch- 
ing, hanging 

strengthening backs 
and shoulders, develop- 
ing judgment and cour- 
age. Toddlers up to 
twelve-year-olds 

alone or all together 

no matterwhat the sea- 
son—play in its sturdy 
structure, making up 
their own stunts, 
games, ‘make-believe.’ 


Safety and happiness in 
“The Greatest Invention 
Since Trees” 


Price $50.00 
F.O.B. Cambridge 


Over 450 


now in use 


For further information 
and references address: 


THE PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 


§ Irving Terrace 
Cambridge, Mass 


122 Greenwich Street 
New York City 















One of the greatest 
minds of our time 
thinks through the 


problem of education 




























































Bertrand Russell’s 


EDUCATION 


ANDTHE GOOD LIFE 


“Any parent, with a child from 
lays to twenty years old i 

hild an injustice if he d 
I book an 


Henry 





meditate on it 
Hazlitt, N. Y. Sun 
ne, Mr. Russell’ 
i long draug 
water from 
Dorothy 
wid T ym 


Seventh Large Edition, $2.50 
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The Companionate 
Marriage? ~» Read 


The 
Revolt 


of 
Modern 
Youth 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 
JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


the Der . 


1ith Large Edition $3.00 
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The Child Study 


t bine seh reviewed under the 
t f the Child 


aus pices Study 

| Soc lation he, this department have 
| been read, not by one person alon 
but by a committee of « ‘x pert lenced 
| parents and authorities in this field 
| They are not necessarily the latest 

books, but ones which, in the opinion 

of the committee, 
| the attentien of every parent. In ad 
dition, we print occasionally signed 
rev1lews of re ent ho »h Ss. Th ese haz e 
been contributed by individuals 
particularly qualified to report criti 
ally upon them. Other current 
receivi comment here will be 
referred to the Reading Committe: 
of the Child Study Association jor 
iter review.— THE EDITORS 


should be called 


ng brief 


| Tue Drtrtinc Home. By Ernest R. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. $1.75. 
| \fter centuries of neglect, as a con 
| sequence of being taken for ; 
| the family has surely come into its own 
lin recent times. No institution of so 
| ciety gives SO much concern to eugen 
ists, educators, and sociologis 
the maladjusted monogamic family. 
Witness the flood of magazine articles, 
not rarely neue by more heat 
than light, more prejudice than knowl 
edge, together with ‘the rapidly accu 
mulating body of serious studies of t 
contemporary family which every year 
| brings forth. Among the latter 
Professor Groves’s new book on “The 
Drifting Home.” Finding his way 
among the bewildering array of facts 
problems, statistics and tendencies that 
confront the would 
write more or less exhaustively of the 
unstable family of today, Professor 
Groves has chosen to treat certain sal 
ient problems of the home with insight 
and clarity. The result is a book that 
will be distinctly helpful to parents 
teachers and that large body of the 
reading public that desires more light 
and more practical help in regard to 
the outstanding difficulties of the mod 
ern family. It is a wise little book, lib- 
eral in spirit, bravely facing disturbing 
facts and replete with common sense 
and optimism for the future. 

\t the outset Professor G 
nizes three types of homes—the good, 
the bad and the bewildered. We have 
|always had the first two, but the be- 
| wildered home is a new phenomenon, 
‘peculiarly representative of the social 
life that now is.”’ During the past cen- 
tury, when one economic and _ social 
change has followed close on the heels 
lof another, the family has been hard put 

it to effect satisfactory adjustments 
o transformed social conditions. In 
rofessor Grove’s opinion it is not sur- 
prising that the family is maladjusted; 


(sroves. 
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Ss as does 
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belongs 


sociologist who 





roves recog- 
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Bibliography Committee of 
Association of America, Inc. 


rather it is cause for congratulation that 
it 1S not in more serious difficulties. 
Among the elements in present civili- 
zation that blight wholesome family life 
the author selects three—competition, 
luxury and lack of preparation for 
home life. Competition bids fair to be- 
come a tyrant so exacting that neither 
“those who direct competition nor those 
who feel its force have inclination or 
time to consider family welfare.” Lux- 
ury attacks family life by turning the 
ittention of family members from abid- 
ing satisfaction to noisy ostentations, 
thus crushing family sympathies, Al- 
though luxuries won by common effort 
and sacrifice may cement the family and 
minister to home enjoyments, many “‘a 
family has gone adrift in its quest for 
luxuries.” Most serious of all 
factors contributing to the plight of the 
family is the neglect to prepare youth 
for marriage, parenthood and home life. 
profoundly con- 
vinced that the home may be made both 
more satisfying and more stable by ap- 
the solution of its many per- 
plexities the findings of modern science. 
But he is far too wise to believe that 
improved scientific technique alone will 
rescue the drifting family. Nothing 
short of growth in parental character 
vill accomplish that desired result. The 
instruction of parents, present and to- 
I st in an interpre- 


} 
unwise 


Professor Groves is 


plying to 


ve, must not only cons! 
tation of the sciences of biology, psy- 
hygiene, and the rest by “win- 
some teachers,’ who understand the ap- 
plication of this knowledge and _ tech- 
nique to everyday difficulties in the 
home, but it must “get down to bed-rock 
motives and apply the leverage of affec- 
tion, moral obligation and religious in- 
spiration.” 

In the succeeding chapters Professor 
Groves discusses other social conditions 
that threaten the stability of the family. 
lhe passing of man’s dominance and 
the emergence of woman’s industrial in- 
dependence have created very real dif- 
ficulties for the family. Young men, 
only dimly sensing the profound altera- 
tions in the opportunities and life pur- 
poses of women that have taken place in 
the last three decades, still look back to 
their mothers as the jcmneme ideal and 
their wives chiefly as help- 
Women, on the con- 
} 


a a 
cnoiogy, 


envisage 
mates in the home. 
trary, individualized by higher educa- 
tion, are looking forward more and 
more to a varied extra-domestic life 
after marriage or even to carrying on 
full time professional work. Thus the 
man and the woman marry today “with 
ideals separated by a whole generation.” 
Again, the lure of irrational luxury is 
responsible for a new type of marriage, 
known asthe “companionate” or childless 
couple—which the author believes has 

















come to stay and will prove an “aggres- 
sive rival” of the family with children. 

It is interesting to note that Profes- 
sor Groves is not at all disturbed by the 
passing of age-old family functions to 
other agencies. He wisely recognizes 
that the special tasks of the family 
henceforth will not be cooking, sewing 
and teaching, “but providing a source 
whence the child will draw his stand- 
ards.” If the family keeps its directing 
power over the lives of children, if true 
fellowship exists between parents and 
offspring, there is no danger of the fam- 
ily crumbling even if many of its for- 
mer tasks pass to the school, the play- 
ground, the church and the club. And 
since these organizations are taking 
over important duties once performed 
by the family, parents should scrutinize 
these agencies more critically than ever. 

There follow important chapters on 
The Home a Human Need, Grinding 
Down the Middle Class, Youth Speaks 
—the latter a frank and sympathetic 
discussion of the revolt of modern 
youth—Home Under the Microscope— 
an examination of so-called “good” 
families that reveal themselves as bad 
in the light of modern psychiatry—and 
an excellent chapter on Parents Who 
Haven’t Grown Up. The final chapter 
which treats of The Future of the Home 
is a thoughtful, courageous and hopeful 
consideration of the tendencies that are 
shaping the family of the future. Pro- 
fessor Groves believes that the family 
will continue to change until it more 
largely satisfies a greater number of 
people; that science will impress on the 
popular mind a new understanding of 
the meaning of parenthood; that a 
steadily falling birth-rate will raise the 
value of children and make more urgent 
the demand of society for intelligent 
parenthood, Since male dominance has 
not yet passed, there “is bound to be for 
a while a testing experience for both 
men and women,” but the family of the 
future will be healthier and more whole- 
some, the author believes, because both 
the man and the woman will be freed 
from age-old cramping restrictions. 

—WILLYSTINE GOODSELL, Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


GIFTED CHILDREN: THEIR NATURE 
AND Nurture. By Leta S. Holling- 
worth, Ph.D. Macmillan, 1926. $2.00. 

This is an unusually readable scien- 
tific discussion of a timely subject—the 
education of gifted children. It is only 
within the last ten years that the im- 
portance of this study was recognized. 
Until then attention was focused on the 
subnormal, the defective or the delin- 
quent with the result that the “bright” 
child was neglected in favor of his 
weaker brother. It is now generally 
agreed that upon the discovery and de- 
velopment of the child of talent depends 
the progress of society. Dr. Holling- 
worth, in this very able and well written 
analysis, provides an important and 
stimulating contribution to the subject. 

Treating everyday situations in the 


(Continued on page 44) 











America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Edited By LUCY WHEELOCK 


Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 
brary of the most carefully selected material to help 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very little children——-and such stories are the 
hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full 
of just the right suggestions for games and occupations to 
answer adequately the cry of “What can we do now, mother? 

A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely in- 
teresting yo your children, the everyday things of life that every 
child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- 
fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading 
experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children 
of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume 
of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in 

these five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five 


volumes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at 
vour leisure, free. 


Send No Money—Send Coupon NOW! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children's Hour. If they are not just 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or 
if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 

after for seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 


Name. 


Street.. 


Peer cseseees : State 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children ~ 


As interesting as a story book, 
absolutely accurate; and al- 
phabetically arranged, the only 
logical way in which any infor- 
mation can be found quickly. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Ill, 


090000000008 














of child care and training. 
up and present new problems. 
cially designed to hold a year’s issues. 
of four friends. 





Save Your Copies! 


A COMPLETE file of this magazine will constitute an invaluable reference on every phase 
L You will want to consult it frequently as your children grow 

Send $2 for the attractive brown gold-embossed binder espe- 
Or you may secure it free by sending the subscriptions 
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Sizes 2 to 10 years—as an intro- eRe 
ductory offer, specially priced 

at $9.50. 


Another feature: a raglan sleeved bloomer dress in 
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any cotton print—$6.75. 
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ADELE MAXIMILIAN 
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267 West 11th Street New York 
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light of recent investigation, she takes 
as her thesis that “many problems ap- 
parently of education or economics are 
essentially problems of biological hered- 
ity and variation.”’ The topics she con- 
siders are: how to recognize superior 
ability, the use of mental tests, the cen- 
sus of the gifted, physique and move- 
ment, character, temperament and in- 
terests, family history and special tal- 
ents, the organization and curriculum of 
the school for gifted children, socia) 
and economic implications. She shows 
that gifted children undoubtedly require 
special treatment, and that there are 
many advantages in segregated or “op- 
portunity” classes in. elementary and 
high schools. She points out, too, that 
whereas it was formerly supposed that 
all college students were of superior in- 
telligence, there is now good ground for 
believing that in the last few years the 
intellectual caliber of the students has 
declined noticeably, probably because of 
the immense influx to the colleges and 
universities. Hence these institutions 
also have to face the problem of how to 
deal with students of widely varying in- 
tellectual qualifications. 

Simple diagrams are used to illustrate 
various points throughout the volume. 
The style of the book is clear and in- 
teresting. “Gifted Children” has much 
to offer the parent, teacher, psycholo- 
gist, student and the general reader. 

In connection with the subject of 
gifted children it seems appropriate to 
mention another book: 


GENETIC STUDIES OF GENIUS, in two 

volumes. By Lewis M. Terman and 

_* ‘7 . 7 Ie Ts Pe aee 

others. Stanford University Press. 
1925. $5.00 a volume. 


The first volume is entitled ‘Mental 


and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children.” The second is an 
analysis of “Early Mental Traits of 
Three Hundred Geniuses.” These are 


very complete, detailed studies, of more 
value to the student and teacher than to 
the average reader, vet there are facts 
of general interest to be gathered from 
such chapters as and 
Origin,” “Intellectually Superior Rela- 
tives,” “Health and Physical History,” 
“Reading Interests’ and 
Character and Personality Traits.” 


“Racial Social 


“Tests of 


(oop MANNERS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Elsie Cleveland Mead and Theodora 
Mead Abel, Ph.D. Dodd, Mea/. 1926. 


$1.25. 

In writing this book, the authors re- 
gard manners not as meaningless for- 
mule of politeness which zealous 
parents exact of their offspring, but as 
“behavior which reflects consideration 
of and interest in others.” And so, thev 
include in their discussion many phases 
of child training which are as funda- 
mental as health and not mere 
surface manifestations of behavior, 
such as habit formation, obedience, 
punishments, table manners for babies 
and many other things besides, which 
one might not expect to find in a book 
of etiquette, but which turn out to be 
the very foundation of good manners. 
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From Kate Greenaway's “Marigold Garden” & 


Books for Children 


Poetry reviewed by Axrice DALGLIESH 


Teacher of Story Telling for Young Children, Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 


l is an interesting fact that almost 
every child will listen with real 
pleasure to rhymes, jingles and sim- 
ple poetry, while many grown-ups will 
not. In one of the most interesting and 
readable discussions of poetry ever 
written—Max Eastman’s “Enjoyment 
of Poetry ”’— people are divided into 
two classes: those who are entirely 
practical and those who have poetic 
feeling. Children, Mr. Eastman says, 
are poetic because they do not have to 
be practical. They love to feel things. 
“The crumple noise of paper puts them 
in an ecstasy, and later all smells and 
sounds, brightness and color and form, 
ind motion, delight them.” Still later 
they like to “test the flavors of words.” 
That is what your child is doing when 
he says some new word or phrase over 
and over again until you wish he would 
stop. An interest in sound and rhythm 
is the beginning of an interest in poetry. 
There may be several reasons why 
children lose their iove for rhyme and 
rhythm. In the first place any forced 
memorization of poetry tends to build 
up a dislike for it. A poem spontane- 
ously memorized because the lilt of it, 
the imagery of it, appeals to one’s 
imagination as a very different thing 
trom a definite assignment, such as 
“First ‘two stanzas of ‘The Village 
Blacksm‘th’ for next Monday.” 
\nother thing that has done much to 
discourage a love of poetry is the atti- 
tude sometimes taken by older children 
that all poetry is rather “sappy.” In 
the preface to his anthology, “This 
Singing World,’ Louis Untermeyer 
states that he has included all types of 
poetry and that there are even poems to 
interest the boy ‘who considers poetry 
a sort of childish sugar candy,—‘a 
sentimental lollipop.” 


If we want our children to love poetry 
we must begin right and keep right all 
along the way. The poetry must grow 
with the child. Every little child will 
listen joyously to Mother Goose and re- 
peat the jingles with you. By the age of 
four or five he is ready for real poetry. 
Some parents buy the child a copy of 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses” 
and feel that they have done their duty 
by his poetic education. While some of 
Stevenson’s poems are charming and 
childlike he is by no means the only, or 
even the best, poet of childhood. Kate 
Greenaway’s “Under the Window” con- 
tains some delightful litt'e poems with 
her own quaint illustrations. In one of 
her pictures there is an old-fashioned 
garden in which two little girls are hav- 
ing a tea party: 


You see, merry Phillis, that dear little maid, 
Has invited Belinda to tea; 

Her nice little garden is shaded by trees— 
What pleasanter place could there be? 


There’s a cake full of plums, there are straw- 
berries, too, 
And the table is set on the green 
I’m fond of a carpet all daisies and grass 
Could a prettier picture be seen? 


There is nothing in that poem to puz- 
zle the child, he can understand all of 
it and there is no need to stop for 
tedious explanations. The poems of 
Christina G. Rossetti are also simple 
enough for the five year-old, and very 
rhythmic. The newest edition of her 
“Sing Song” gives all her most child- 
like poems with sutisfactory illustra- 
tions. 

There are two present-day poets for 
little children. A. A. Milne’s poems are 
widely known, for their rhythm, humor 
and whimsical fancy make them very 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Trains, Tracks 








A New Book 
for Boys on 

AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 





By T. W. VAN METRE 
Prof r of Transportation, 
Columbia U» 
“A sound, truthful book on a subject 
almost every young boy and many 


older persons will delight to read 


about.” \ u Yori Time 


**Professor Van Metre has made a fas- 
cinating book out of railroading.” 


—Brooklyn Daily Eagl 


“A most excellent and detailed account 
of the construction of locomotives, 
diners, sleepers, day oaches, mail 
trains, of the methods of running 
them on time, of the stations—and 


I don’t know what ithe book doesn’t 
‘ 


cover.” \ ) E niy P. 
236 pages, 64, X94 20< Illustrations 
$3.50 at all Bookseller 
Published by the publisher J Railway Age 


F 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
30 Church Street, New York City 
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Sousa Endorses the 
Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the Har- 
monica,” says Lieut. Commande: 
John Philip Sousa, famous band- 
master, “and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boysand girls whoare now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


xix 
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You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner “Marine Band” today 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
252, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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MOTHERS! 


You will be delighted with this 
| RUSCO 
BABEGARD 


for ‘‘parking baby safely and 
contentedly in high chair or 
carriage. Relieves your mind 
of all worry. With Basecarp 
you don't have to watch baby 
every minute. He ‘‘stays put. 


BABEGARD is an attractive canvas de- 
vice, light, comfortable, washable, 
which slips over the shoulders and 
buckles about the waist. Easily ad- 
justable. Snap heoks permit taking 
up baby without unfastening straps. 


Made in blue, pink, 
tan and white. At 
department, drug and 
ie stores, or am 
local merchant does 
not yet carry it, send 
$1.00 ($1.25 west of 
the Mississippi) and 
BapeGarD will be 
sent you direct 
Specify color. 









Russell Mfg. Co., 

Dept. C, Middletown, Conn 
Enclosed find $ Send me 
BaBEGA®2DS at $1.00 each ($1.25 west of Missis 


sippi). Check color—Blue, Pink, Tan, White 
Name 
Address 








State 


Mes a 








Books for Children 


(Continued from page 45) 


popular with children. Every child loves 
the swing and absurdity of the three 
little foxes who “didn’t wear stockings 
and didn’t wear sockses,” or the story 
of Jane who hated rice pudding. The 
other poet is Rose Fyleman whose fairy 
poems are unexcelled. The language of 
many of them is so simple that the five- 
year-old understands them perfectly. 
Her fairies are so intimate, so friendly: 
If you meet a fairy 
Don’t run away, 
She won’t want to hurt you, 
She'll only want to play. 


Remember that poetry is an expres- 
sion of a mood, and that it is best ap- 
preciated when it fits the mood of the 
listener. With little children it means 
most when it connects with or reflects 
some experience of their own. One 
summer | took care of two children on 
a farm in Massachusetts and there 
seemed to be a Stevenson poem to fit 
each of our experiences. Frances liked 
“The Hay Loft” because “that’s just 
what happened in our own hay loft.” 
Brother learned “Bed in Summer” of 
his own accord because he did so hate 
“to have to go to bed by day.” 

Stevenson’s poems belong to the fire- 
side and the out-of-doors. This year we 
have what we have long needed, a book 
of city poems, “Taxis and Toadstools,” 
by Rachel Field. These are for chil- 
dren of seven and eight or over. What 
New York boy or girl will not like to 
hear about the taxis that give the book 
one-half of its name: 


Ho, for taxis green or blue, 
Hi, for taxis red, 
They roll along the avenue 
Like spools of colored thread! 


or the poems about skyscrapers, sheets 
on the roofs, and shops. The second 
part of the book takes us to the coun- 
try and introduces us to elfin folk, and 
Miss Field is as well acquainted with 
elves as Miss Fyleman is with fairies. 

Older children wili also like the very 
lovely poems of Walter de la Mare. All 
children do not like the same type of 
poem. “This Singing World” and “Come 
Hither” are good anthologies for the 
boy or girl in the teens, for they give 
such a variety of poetry. In these they 
will find lyric poems, story poems, hu- 
mor, the joyous rhythms of Alfred 
Noyes, the stirring ballads of Kipling 
and the salt water poems of Masefield. 
Poetry for children is no longer drud- 
gery and “The Wreck of the Schooner 
Hesperus.” Rather, it is something to 
be lived and enjoyed. 


Books About Poetry 


THe ENJOYMENT OF Poetry. By Max 
Eastman. Scribner's. $2.00. 

Tue Curipren’s Ports. By Walter 
Barnes. World Book Company. $1.80. 
This is the best book about children’s 

poetry and the poets who wrote it. It 

gives a number of selections from each 
poet and is a fine book for any parent 
to have on the home bookshelf. 


Books for Children Under Five Year 


Tue Reat MorHer Goose, illustrated 
by Blanche Fisher Wright. Rand 
McNally. Particularly good for 
younger child because of large, col- 
ored illustrations. $2.00. 

OLp, OLD RuymME, illustrated by Anne 
Anderson. Nelson. $2.00. 


For Children Five and Six Years Old 


MorTHER Goose (also for the three- and 
four-year-old). Dutton. 80c. 
UnpDER THE WINDOW and MaricoLp 


GARDEN. Kate Greenaway. Warne. 
Each, $2.50. 
Sinc Sone. Christina Rossetti. Mac- 


millan. $1.00. 
A CHILpD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. R. L. 
Stevenson. Scribner's. $2.50. 
WHEN WE WERE VERY Younc. A. A. 


Milne. Dutton. $2.00. 

THe Farry Fiute and THe Farry 
GREEN. Rose Fyleman. Doran. Each 
$1.25. 

PINAFORE PALace, edited by Kate 


Douglas Wiggin. Doubleday. $1.75. 
This is a good collection of poems for 
little children. 


For the Six-to-Eight-Y ear-Old 


Some of the “older” poems in the 
books above mentioned may be added to 
this group. 

TAXIS AND TOADSTOOLS. 
Doubleday. $2.00, 
LuLLtasy Lanp. Eugene Field. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.50. 
RAINBOW GOLD. 
millan. $2.00. 
This is a very delightful anthology 
and one which has poems suitable for 
this age and others to which the chil- 

dren will grow. 


For the Eight-to-Twelve-Y ear-Old 


Tuts SINGING WorLD FOR YOUNGER 
CHILDREN. Louis Untermeyer. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. 

Peacock Pir. Walter de la Mare. Holt. 
$2.50. 


For the Older Boys and Girls 


THIS 


Rachel Field. 


Sara Teasdale. Mac- 


SINGING Wor-p. Louis Unter- 


meyer. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 
Come HITHER. 
Knopf. $5.00, 


Walter de la Mare. 





From “Sing Song,” Macmillan’s “Little Library 
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PEOPLE CALLED HER A MODEL MOTHER 
yet her little boy and girl were starving! 


Everybody in the town had the habit of referring to them 
as an Ideal Family. 

Bobbie was half past three and Dorothy was a quarter 
past five. Jimmie, who felt very much grown up, was 
almost eight. 


They lived in one of the nicest houses on one of the nicest 
streets in town. Everybody called their mother a Model 
Mother. Yet 


Her children were really starving! 


Of course, no one suspectéd that. Least of all their Model 
Mother. For, she had studied all about vitamines and 
was very careful to see that they had the sort of food every 
day to build strong, healthy bodies. 


But it wasn't their sturdy little bodies that were starving. 
It was their eager minds 


Active, reaching out for new ideas every minute, their 
rapidly growing minds were actually hungry for something 
“different” to think about. 


It was hardest of all for little Bobbie, for no one seemed 
to understand what he could think about. Grown-ups 
had a way of cutting down their own thoughts small, as 
though they might fit into his mind that way. It made 
him very indignant. He was too little to explain it, but 
he didn't want big ideas cut down to fit his size, he wanted 
different ideas—things a little boy half past three could 
understand and get some fun out of. 


Uncle Jack Arrives 
Then Uncle Jack, from New York City, came to visit 
them. He discovered at once how very hungry the chil- 
dren were. 


“| know the very thing, he said—*'a wonderful, powerful 
charm to keep the minds of little boys and girls busy 
every day. Watch for the postman, when I return to the 
city, for he will bring something to you every month 
from New York.” 


Of course, they could scarcely wait, but when the post- 
man finally came with a mysterious looking package post- 
marked “New York City,” they found, to their joyous 
surprise—John Martin's Book! 


Then Came John Martin’s Book 
There were wonderful pages of never-ending delight for 
each one of them. For John Martin is one of the rare 
people in the world whose heart never grew up when his 
mind did, so he knows exactly how it feels to be three, or 
five, or seven, or even ten years old. 


Only John Martin, with his little boy's heart and his man’s 
brain, could make such a strange and wonderful book. It 
is full of the happy fancies and quaint pictures that a little 
child himself would put into a book if he only could think 
of the words and make the pictures. Not a precious 
thought is wasted on the sort of tiresome thing that grown- 
ups often write for a child to read, because they think it 
“would be good for him.” 


What is John Mart:n’s Book? 
John Martin's Book is a really, trulfvbook with an inter- 
esting picture on most of the pages aiid several pictures on 
many of the pages. The strong paper and binding make a 
book that will stand the enthusiastic handling that small 
John-Martiners always give it. Mother will never need to 
say, “Be careful. Don't tear!” 


But it comes each rie ata og the mails like mother’s 
and father’s own maga@nes. At the end of the year you 
have a whole réw of interesting books—twelve in all, the 
first just as precious as the last. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 

John Martin's Book is really a family book. Boys and girls 
of the almost grown-up age of ten and twelve will find fasci- 
nating stories, puzzles and things to do. Just now there are 
thrilling tales of locomotives, of lion tamers, of boys and girls 
in other lands, with practical details of easy construction 
for boys and a glorified doll house for girls, with games and 
stunts, beside the ever popular Peter Puzzlemaker pages 
The special part for the littlest ones, Johnny Junior, sup- 
plies wonderful read-to material and bed-time stories, with 
pages for little First-graders to read for themselves: while 
the In-betweens will find their Uncle Henrys, their Toofys 
and Woofys (little bears), their cut-outs, games, and 
jingles of fun and fancy. 


A Special ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ Subscription 


Use this coupon to ‘“‘Get Acquainted”’ 
with John Martin 








JOHN MARTIN 

33 West goth Street 

New York. 
I want to be one of your friends, so please send 
me four John Martin's Books, beginning with 
March. Enclosed find $1.0¢ 


Child's Name 
Address 


Donor’s Name 


Address 
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It’s daintily made of the best materials 4° 
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Bertrand Russell 


(Continued from page 19) 


“And the difference in their interests 
manifests itself so early,” laughed Mr. 
Russell. “Mrs. Russell and I were, of 
course, very careful that there should 
be no difference made between John and 
Kate. As far as we could we gave 
them the same environment, the same 
things to play with. And we certainly 
never suggested to them that they were 
different. But we were shocked to see 
how young they began to manifest 
masculine and feminine characteristics ! 
Take dolls for instance. We made a 
point of giving John a doll, and he tied 
it to his engine and made an engine- 
driver of it!” 

“Kate, on the other hand, would 
nurse her doll, talk to it, sing to it, 
take it to bed with her. Baby girls are 
maternal, you can’t get away from it.” 

“And what about co-education?” | 
asked. 

“That is something I have never quite 
made up my mind about. I think on 
the whole the advantages of boys and 
girls being together outweigh the dis- 
advantages.” 

“And surely younger children you 
would not separate ?”’ 

“Oh, before puberty there should be 
no question. Undoubtedly boys and 
girls should be educated together.” 

At this point I brought forward my 
favorite educational reform, i.e., that 
both boys and girls should be taught 
the rudiments of the household arts as 
a matter of course, as part of the essen- 
tial preparation for life. To this Mr. 
Russell had no masculine objection to 
offer. Rather he made a valuable sug- 
gestion. “The time to teach those 
things,” he said, “is when they are very 
young. Children have a real interest 
in such things as cooking at, say, ten 
years. It would not be a hard task to 
them then, whereas later on it would 
be.” 

Growing up should not be a burden. 
Learning should be without tears. Ber- 
trand Russell believes that children 
need joy. We were discussing a cer- 
tain Quaker school near London, known 
for its excellent educational features. 
“IT would never send a child there,” he 
said. “It’s too joyless. You know, 
children need joy. It is really im- 
portant for them to have a great deal 
of fun and foolishness and laughter in 
their every-day life.” 

Just then John and Kate came in and 
stopped for a few minutes with their 
father before going on to lunch. John 
is a sunny, gray-eyed boy who looks 
straight at you and begins to talk, one 
of those rare children who greet a 
stranger with a smile. Kate is a round, 
rollicking youngster just past baby- 
hood. 

If ever children had a fair start in 
life, I thought, it is these two, with 
their young, vital, feminist mother, 
author of “Hypatia, or Woman and 
Knowledge,” and their learned, wise 
and very human father. 
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Program For Group 


Discussion 


Based on “First Steps in Character 
Building” on page 10 of this issue 
and prepared by The Child Study 


Association of America 


ET us help you in your study of child care and 
training. This magazine will serve as your 
text-book. Each month it presents a program which 
may be used by parents at home, by parent-teacher 
organizations, women’s clubs, or by any other group 


interested in child study. 


This is the suggested procedure: First, read the 
article on which the program is based. This month 
it is by Dr, Bess Cunningham, Supervisor of Edu- 
cational Clinic, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
It is best to read the article aloud if it is 
Then, take up the fol- 


versity. 
being studied by a group. 
lowing outline: 


POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 

(1) Children will do whatever brings 
them the greatest satisfaction. 

(2) Adults can influence children’s 
behavior by their own behavior. 

(3) All small children crave atten- 
tion, and will strive to secure it. 

(4) Different personalities have dif- 
ferent effects upon children and there- 
fore call forth different modes of con- 
duct. 

(5) Unselfishness develops as chil- 
dren are shown the greater satisfactions 
that come from unselfish actions. 

(6) Children need to learn a large 
number of definite social habits. 

(7) Children’s early ideas of right 
and wrong are based upon the example 
set them by adults in the family. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 

What are the factors that influence 
behavior ? 
(a) Heredity 

(1) Every child is born with certain 
inherited tendencies. 

(2) Inherited tendencies affect the 
kind of response that is called forth by 
any situation, 

(3) Inherited traits can be either 
strengthened or minimized by environ- 
ment. 

(b) Instincts 

(1) Instincts are natural modes of 
response. 

(2) It is not definitely known which 
behavior trends are instinctive and 
which are learned. It is generally 
agreed, however, that there are very few 
original instincts. 

(3) Instincts are modified by the 
child’s experience. 

(4) Instincts are developed through 
use and approval. 





Every group using or 
planning to use these 
programs should have 
this booklet. The price 
is 10c. Stamps or coins 
are accepted. Address: 
CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


(5) Instincts are discouraged through 
disuse or substitution. 

(6) Impulses to undesirable actions 
cannot be eliminated by prohibitions; 
they may be redirected to desirable ac- 
tivities. 

(c) Habits 

(1) Habits are acquired traits— 
learned ways of thinking or feeling or 
acting. 

(2) Habits begin to be formed in 
earliest infancy. 

(3) Good habits may be established 
by repetition of those actions which the 
child finds bring him satisfaction. 

(4) Undesirable habits may be 
avoided by making these actions bring 
unsatisfactory results. 

(5) Just as practice with satisfaction 
builds positive habits, practice with 
annoyance builds an aversion. 

(6) The emotional attitude of both 
the parent and the child will affect the 
building of habits, either positive or 
negative. 

(7) Children can learn to do an un- 
pleasant task if they can be shown that 
some ultimate satisfaction will result. 
(d) Social Habits 

(1) Selfishness is a natural tendency 
in the young child. 

(2) Social habits are acquired 
through pleasant group contacts. 

(3) By means of expansion of in- 
terest we build up habits of considera- 
tion of others. 

(e) Habits and Character 

(1) Character is formed by building 
up strong habits of good conduct. 

(2) Character is the sum total of 
one’s habits. 

(Continued on next page) 
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¢ 5 
A toilet seat for baby up to the standard 


of the modern bathroom and the scientific 
principles of child training 














































Less work 


for mother! 


Babies are delightful beings. Save 
time to really enjoy them. Save 
work and worry as well and make 
baby healthier and happier, too! 
You can do this if you have 
“Littte Tomey’—the greatest 
training aid. 

“Littte Torey” is the scientifi- 
cally designed toilet seat for 
baby—used third month to fifth 
year. So safe, so comfortable 
that baby can be trained early to 
its use. Locks on adult toilet 
with rubber covered patented 
clamps. Folds compactly so is 
readily taken wherever baby 
goes. “Lirrie Torey is beauti- 
fully finished in gleaming white, 
dainty blue or baby pink pyroxy- 
lin. Attractive and sanitary. In 
attractive carrying container 


$5.00. 

Toidey Jr. 
Carefully designed, safe, but less 
beautifully finished, “Torey, 
Jr.” in old ivory or white—$3.00. 


Trade-marked 
for your protection 


Look for the cunning bunny 
trademark on both “LitTLe 
Torwey™ and “Towey, Jr.” They 
assure you satisfaction. 

Get either “Torey” in 
infants’ departments, 
baby shops or at the 
better plumbers. Send 
for our booklet “Make 
Baby Regular.”’ It tells 
how to easily train baby. 


FREE. Write today ! 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Specialists in Child Toilet Equipment 


Gertrupe A. Mutter, Pres. 


C Dept. G, Fort Wayne, Ind. 2 
® 























Karn Extra Money in Spare Time 


for your Club, Church, or Parent-Teacher 
Association or for yourself and your children 


$5.00 to $100.00 or more may be raised easily. Just 
write our Organization Director the name of your So- 
ciety or Association or yourself, how much money is to 
be raised and for what purpose, and all particulars 
will be mailed you. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















For the Little Folks 
A Magazine of Fun and Fiction 
for Children 
Published especially for children in the lower grades and 
kindergartens. Praised by parents and teachers the country 
over. Amusing, constructive, it solves the problem of those 


in-door hours for the little folks. 


FEA TURES---Four pages in colors---fairy 
tales, alphabet, animals, geography, his- 
tory, games, puzzles, things to make and 
cut out, pictures to paint or crayon. 

On the News Stands—10 cents a copy. By mail—In the 


U. S. and possessions—$1.00 per year. In Canada—$1.25. 
Foreign—$1.50. 


Published MONTHLY by CHILD PLAY COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cut Out and Mail 





Child Play Co., 12722 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Enclosed is $ .(check or P. O. 


for which send Child Play for one year to 


money order) 


Name 
Street and No............ 
City 


Name and address of sender 
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PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 
(Continued from page 49) 
‘1) Betty was three years old. She 
always wanted to play with her big 
sister’s doll. When the older child ob 
jected, her mother said, “You should 
be unselfish and let your little sister 
have your doll—she is only a baby, you 
know.” Was this a wise handling of the 
situation? Was it fair to both children? 

(2) Billy’s mother is nervous, and 
cannot stand listening to a child’s cry- 
ing. At home, Billy is known as a 
“cry-baby,” weeping at the slightest 
provocation. Yet he never cries when 
he is in school. Why not? 

(3) Ought a mother to try to teach 
her two small boys to share one veloci- 
pede? How may this be accomplished ? 

(4) Jane eats everything that is 
served to her when she visits her little 
cousin, but at home she is very fussy 
and often vomits. There is nothing 
wrong with her food or her digestion. 
To what factors may this be due? 
BOOK REFERENCES 
THE Nervous CHILp—H. C. 

on; Frowde (London), 1923. 

ters II and III. 

A PracticaL PsyCHOLOGY OF BaBy- 
Hoop—Jessie Fenton; Houghton 
Mifflin, 1925. 

CHARACTER TRAINING IN CHILDHOOD 
—Mary S. Haviland; Small, May- 
nard, 1921. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHARACTER MAKING— 
Arthur Holmes; Lippincott, 1913. 
THE NEW 
PARENT—H. C. 
1923. Chapter X. 


Camer- 
Chap- 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
Miller; Seltzer, 


THE CHILD’s INSTINCTS AND ImM- 
PULSES IN THE CHILD: His NATURE 
AND His NEEDs—Mary T. Whitley; 
The Children’s Foundation, 1924, 
pp. 31-51. 


PAMPHLET REFERENCE 

HABIT—STUDIES IN CHILD TRAINING, 
SERIES 1, No. 6—Wm. H. Kil- 
patrick: Child Study Association 
of America, 1925. 


There are over one billion seven hun- 
dred million human beings now 
earth. Billions and billions of human 
beings have lived during the past five 
hundred thousand years. Yet can it 
be denied that most human beings 
merely duplicate and reduplicate the ex- 
periences, the emotions, the thoughts 
of each other? Only here and there do 
you find the highly individualized man 
or woman who strives to think new 
thoughts, to experience new emotions; 
who seeks deliberately to shape and 
mold his or her life as a sculptor molds 
plastic clay. Yet that man or woman is, 
really, the only truly cultivated man or 
woman. 

—From “On Culture and A Liberal 
Education,” by Jesse Lee Bennett. 
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This 10-"Uolume Child Health Library 














1s our 


These ten volumes are bound in 
rich embossed limp Croftcutt, 
printed on fine book paper in 
clear readable type. And they 
are of a small, compact pocket 
size, SO that they will take up 
little room in the bedroom or 
nursery or on the reading table 


A pair of hand- 
some _ book-ends 
comes with each 
set, S50 that the ten 
books can always be 
kept together where 
you can refer to 
them quickly and 
easily . 





In these 10 vol- 
umes, some of the 
most eminent child 
spec ialists in the 
country shou par- 
ents how to prevent 
cl ildren’ s troubles 

how to recognize 
them, and what to 
do about them. 


HE purpose of the Child Health Library is to give parents the vital information they 
should have in order to co-operate intelligently with their family physicians in keeping 
children well and in restoring their he alth when they are sick. When parents recognize 
their children’s troubles at an early stage, very serious diseases and disabilities can almost 
always be prevented. Frequently quick attention means a child's precious life is saved! 
The Library aims in no way to supplant the doctor. When your child is sick, call a physician 
at once. But in the meantime, do your part in keeping him well with the help of the Child 
Health Library. 


This remarkable 10-volume set comes to you free with two subscriptions to Cu1LpDRKEN, The Magazine 
for Parents. If you have not yet subscribed, your own may be one of these two subscriptions. 








GIFT to YOU! 





This coupon brings the 10 volumes and Book-ends FREE! 
Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Please print names 
ind addresses 


Enclosed is $5 for two one-year subscriptions for 


Name Name 


Add ress Sins en ‘ 5 Add ress 


Send the 10-volume Child Health Library and Book-ends FREE to me at 


Name Street 
City . .State 
Canadian Postage free; Foreign 50c extra a year 4-27 
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SHESE CHILDREN have The Book of Knowl- 
edge in their home. It is a delight to them every 
moment of the day, and is turning their eager curt- 
osity into important knowledge. Their teacher will 
tell you that when she wants a quick, intelligent 


answer in class, she can be sure of it from either of 


them. They have made a long start in the race for 


knowledge. Let your boy and girl ask as many 
questions as they like, and be sure they are an- 
swered correctly. The child who is made to feel 
that his questions are foolish or unimportant will 


presently stop asking, and will lose interest. 


The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s 


The Book of Knowledge never fails to capture the child’s mind 
the style is soe asy to rei id, and so winning; the 15,000 pictures 
reveal so clearly the things children want to know. This great, 
original work is the idea of a father who loved his child and knew 
its needs. He drew to his help other parents of long experience in 
writing for children. Together they studied the mind of the child, 
and from their discoveries The Book of Knowledge grew. Now 
it is in the homes of They find here, 
not only the answers to their many questions but the inhale 
abso hing world of knowledge. 


two million boys and girls. 


Each of the eighteen great departments is an open door into an 
inviting new field of information, entertainment, or happy occu- 
pation: Familiar Things, The Earth, Animal Life, Plant Life, 
Our Own Life, Stories, Poetry, Literature, Fine Arts, Biography, 
History and Things To Make and Do. The interesting and es 


sential subjects in each department are developed in a progres 


Less than one-/ 
influence 


‘ourth of your child's day 15 spent at school. Home 
of first importance. Re- 
cently, in widely s¢ parated parts of the country, two educational 
surveys were made, 
The Book of Knowledge was found to be the only in 
formational work the children liked as well as fiction, and “The 
Book of Knowledge was in seventy-five per cent of the homes.” 


well-selected reading—is 
of children making exceptional progress at 
school. 


What would this great work do for your boy or girl? See for 
yourself! Send for the Answers Booklet, and the 32-page Book- 
let of Articles, Poems and Pictures from the new edition. 


Encyclopedia 


sive series of delightful talks that guide the young reader, step 


by step, along the important highways and into the pleasant 
Ps s } 3 


byways of knowled 
i5,V0Q00 Pictures 


| ‘ ‘ ‘ it 


There are now 15,000 striking educational illustrations—a varied 
and fascinating picture gallery of knowledge. The new Index, 
makes The Book of Knowledge a dependab yle 
reference work which the whole family uses and enjoys. But it 1s 
far 


with gazeteer, 


more than a reference work—it is the children’s priceless 
treasure, their reading book, their play book, their interesting, 


helpful companion, every day. 


¥ 


/ 
/ Send 
/ for the 


Tue Gro.ier Society 

Dept. 97 
2 W. 45th St., New York City 
You may send me, free, the An- 
swers Booklet and 32-page Booklet 
of Specimen Articles and Pictures from 


new edition of The Book of Knowledge. 











